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Why Were the Troops 

Brought to Goldtield? 



"What sonfc the sirens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid him- 
self among women," said Sir Thomas 
Browne, "though puzzling questions, are 
not beyond all conjecture." Who struck 
Billy Patterson, and where was Moses 
when the light went out, are still prob- 
lems which, in the language of penny 
poets, vex tne age. The question of pre- 
cedence as lietwccn the hen and the egg; 
the immortality of the soul; how many 
angrls can dance on the point of a 
needle; the whatness of the what; and 
the Blow which killed Father ; these are 
still the erudite riddles of tlic universe. 
But all these mighty problems are now 
overborne and superseded in the public 
mind by the question: "Why were the 
troops brought to Goldficld?' 

The answers given to this question by 
the war correspondents of the Casey 
Hotel have ceased to satisfy even the 
t«jo-rrcdulou. victim* of the Associated 
Press. If blood were flowing in the 
streMs of Goldficld. the great (and ca<y) 
American people demanded to smell that 
blood. The stench of those unburicd 
corpses lying on the sidewalks must 
surely attract other buzzards than those 
of the correspondence schools of jour- 
nalism. Of a verity the flames of the 
burning city must be reflected in skies 
which dome regions beyond the confines 
of Esmeralda county. Thus and so have 
the people argued. And amid all the 
uncertainty created by those who cater 
to a populace still and always willing 
to "swallow the camel." the unanswered 
question is reiterated: "Why were the 
troops brought to Goldficld ?" 

To satisfy what used to be known as 
"a long felt want," the Workman has 
undertaken a canvass of persons near 
and far, eminent and obscure, hitherto 
unwept and probably to be unsung. To 
each and all the question has been put: 
"Why were the troops brought to Gold- 
field?" And these arc the answers: 

Governor Sparks says: "I sent for 
the troops because my dear friends, the 
mine owners, needed than in their busi- 
ness." The mine owners say: "We 
needed the troops because that awful 
band of anarchists, the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, refused to allow us to 
pay them in nice, new, clean paper 
money which nobody knew anything 
atmut except u«. The idea! Such un- 
desirable citizen? as they arc!" The 
troop* sav: "We're here because we're 



here." The business men say, as they 
always say : "You can search me." The 
business man, in his hours of ease, is 
not an academic person. General Funs- 
ton says: "I came, I saw, I went back 
to 'Frisco. Whom the gods love gets 
promoted young." Senator Nixon says: 
"I sent the troops to Goldficld; alone 1 
did it. Now let the heavens fall. I will 
die in the senate chamber with my drawn 
salary in my hand." The grim and un- 
daunted editors of the local press say. 
"The troops are here because thc> 
needed a change of climate. Goldficld 
is a good place for a military establish 
mem. It is only twenty miles from 
water and thirty miles from wood. The 
cost of living is only twice as much as it 
is anywhere else. -The camp is only 200 
miles from the main line of any rail- 
road. With all this late talk of a war 
with Japan, the troops need to be hard- 
ened to the rigors of a severe winter 
climate. The town will be tremendously 
helped by the fact that the pay-roll of 
the soldiers amounts to $5,000 every two 
months. We love to write our trench- 
ant editorials to the martial strains of 
the reveille. This is the greatest mining 
camp, in the greatest mining state, in the 
greatest mining country, in the greatest 
mining world, in the greatest mining uni- 
verse: and we are going to sell mining 
stock to our dear friends in the east, if 
we have to do it at the point of some 
other fellow's gun." And so it goes, 
Hcnncssy, as Mr. Dooley would say^ 

And meanwhile what does the miner 
say? He says very little at all. He 
has not yet recovered from his surprise 
at finding that he was in a state of "riot 
and revolt." He is not supposed to say 
anything. He is supposed to open his 
mouth and shut his eyes, and he will 
sec what the troops will bring him. He 
is supposed to be seen and not heard. 
He is supposed to be a good little un- 
desirable citizen. He is to quit his 
union, and work for a dollar per daj 
less than he used to get. He is to be 
the unmoving target for all the lies and 
slsndcr and vituperations which the 
friends of the working class may please 
to hurl at him. But, nevertheless, he 
knows why the troops were brought to 
Goldficld. And when the time comes 
he will give his knowledge to the world. 
And when he does give that knowledge to 
the world, there will be real corn in 
Egypt for the newspapers. — Nevada 
Workman. 



taken, and it plainly states that this 
should have been done in the first place. 
It is said that the governor has retired 
to his northern fastnesses, and that he 
is a sick man. He will probably be ex- 
tremely sick before the entire tale of his 
official incapacity is told. He now ap- 
pears to the world in his true position 
as a spineless tool of the mine owners. 
He is on the political junk pile, and it 
would be to carry just retribution too 
far to disturb the agreeable reflections 
of this latest member of the down-and- 
out club. At any rate the recall of the 
troops can only be regarded as a vindi- 
cation of the contention of the miners' 
union that the soldiers were brought 
here by fraud. The miners have scored 
in the first round of the fight. 

The labor commissioners leave for 
Washington today. Last evening at the 
request of Messrs. Neill and Smith, 
President MacKinnon of the miners' 
union, F. Clough and another member 
of the union waited upon those gentle- 
men. The commissioners announced 
that they considered it to be only an act 
of courtesy to inform the members of 
the union that it would not be necessary 
to prepare any further evidence for the 
consideration of the commission. Mr. 
Neill stated that he and his colleagues 
had been in telegraphic communication 
with Washington all of Thursday night ; 
and that as a result of their report to 
President Roosevelt the troops were to 
be withdrawn. He further said that the 
authority of the commission merely ex- 
tended to an investigation of the alleged 
necessity for soldiery. Mr. Smith said 
that the mine owners bad not made good 
their position in the matter; and that 
consequently it would be unnecessary for 
the mtners to prepare any further testi- 
mony. Both gentlemen explained that 
Mr. Murray, the third member of the 
commission, was indisposed as the result 
of a severe cold. They seemed to be 
elated at the thought of arriving at home 



for the holidays. Mr. Neill, in answer 
to a question from MacKinnon, said that 
he would have been glad to enter into 
an investigation of the merits of the 
present industrial dispute, but that the 
extent of his authority would not permit 
that course. The meeting was of an in- 
fonvnl and pleasant nature, and Mr. 
Neifl gave the representatives of the 
miners an interesting account of some 
of his experiences .as an official peace- 
maker in industrial disputes. President 
MacKinnon is satisfied that the miners 
will not get the worst of it of any re- 
port tnat the commissioners may make 
to Washington. 

Fifty-three strike-breakers have ar- 
rived in camp. They were recruited in 
California. All they know about mining 
could be written on a postage stamp. It 
is probable that they were picked up in 
a starving condition in San Francisco. 
The miners of this camp have little fear 
that such men can break this strike. The 
mine owners are lighting among them- 
selves. The miners are absolutely united 
by the justice of their cause. The sym- 
pathy of the outside public is with them, 
and the recall of the troops will go far 
to convince the world that the mine 
owners will have to surrender.— Nevada 
Workman. 



An Open Letter to Edward O'Byrne 



BY FRED W. HESLEWOOD 



The Latest From Goldficld 

We have received word from Gold- 
field that the mines are in very bad 
shape, owing to neglect, it being impos- 
sible to procure competent timber men. 
The heavy ground is caving in con- 
stantly and entailing loss. Bad ventila- 
tion has already resulted in serious in- 
jury to one strike-breaker and affected 
ten others. The strike-breakers an 
leaving the camp every day and, the situ- 
ation is such that the mine owners are 
in despair. The striking miners are still 
quietly awaiting developments and the 
general public sentiment is with them. 



Appeal for Preston and Smith 



Somen Lumbermen Protest 

Whereas. President Roosevelt and 
Governor Sparks of Nevada have come 
to the aid of the mine 'owners of Gold- 
field. Nev.. bv supplying a detachment of 
the t'ni'ed States armv for the express 
purpose of aiding the Mine Owners' As- 
sociation in destroying a local of the 
Western Federation of Miners; and. 

Whereas, I he trouble in Goldficld 
started by the mine owners in trying 
to force upon the miners a form of 
money known as scrip, the face value of 
which would no: be guaranteed by the 
mine owner* themselves: and, 

Whereas. Scrip is not money and has 
no more legal tabic attached to it than 
has M«ap wrappers, and the payment of 
which i> in violation of the laws of the 
United States: at*l. 

Whereas. When we set the armed 
power of the nati«-n King imported into 
a peaceful community at the behest of 
a gang of wildcats rs and stock sharks 
for the purpose of creating more protits 
f..r an idle class, then it is plain to us 
that there is a class -'niggle; that the 
workers have notbi'u;. and that the mas- 
ters have evervthir.K. including the sol- 
diers the government and the Little 
Faib.r. th- tV:-r of the United Staies, 
and their pliant t«-.l: therefore, be it 

ReM<!\cd That we. the meml»crs of 
Sonu^ Lnmbcrnun- l ocal. I. W. W., 
of Somcrs. Mont , in regular session, 
condemn the action* of President Re- 
volt ami Governor Sparks of Nevada 
as being tin American and a gross viola- 
tion of the trust reposed in them by the 
people: and he it furl Ik r 

Resolved. That epics of these reso- 
lutions Ik- srnt to our official organ. Tjiij 
Ixm smiAi. Union Bhikwx.. fhc AV- 
s-.ii/.i Workman and the local press. 

Carried unanimously. 



Illinois Workers Write President 

Hcrrin. 111.. l\c. 11. 1907. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. President of 
United States, AVashington, D. C. 

Sir: We see that you have again 
come to the assistance of the class you 
represent. We refer to you rushing 
troops to Goldfield, Nev., illustrating 
that the lives of workingmen are not 
worth, under the present capitalistic 
system, a few ounces of gold. 

However, looking into this, we see 
that Goldfield Miners' Union No. 220. 
Western Federation of Miners, is or- 
ganized in a manner that the miner can 
materially benefit hiimclf. which is very 
bad for the capitalistic class. While 
they produce gold, your class, through 
the governmental agencies which they 
control, are trying to force them to ac- 
cept depreciated checks (so much pa- 
per). The commissioner of labor says 
on an average the producer gets about 
17 per cent of what he produces, but the 
mine owners of Nevada refuse to guar- 
antee that value. 

They" are merely asking to be paid in 
Jegal money, while yon arc frying to 
force them to take scrip, which is not 



accepted by the government for any 
purpose, nor is it acceptable for debt; 
in fact, something which has been long 
ago outlawed. 

We bear in mind that the request came 
from Sparks, the largest mine owner in 
Goldfield. who has been placed in the 
office of governor by his fellow mine 
owners: that there was no disorder; if 
there had been the state authorities 
made no effort-to suppress it; that when 
the mine owners and business men held 
an open meeting and openly conspired 
to kill Vincent St. John and others, that 
you nor the governor rushed troops to 
save their lives, and that their lives were 
only saved when the mob came with 
ropes by looking down the barrels of 
Winchester rifles. You will say that 
tn>ops were rushed there to save prop- 
erly. If to save property in the hands 
of the mine owners they issue to their 
wage slaves wildcat checks we will agree 
with you. 

We remember that this is not the first 
time United States troops have been 
rushed to the assistance of the capital- 
i-tic employers in their struggle to op- 
press the working class. Wc remember 
Chicago and the ("onr d'Ab ncs. 

For your purpose you could not pick 
out a better officer to place in command 
than the one who referred to the San 
Francisco strikers as an "unwhipped 
mob." lie will . probably refer to the 
Goldficld strikers in the same terms, 
with the prefix "un" dropped. 

We also remember a few things in 
regard to you. That while as police 
commissioner you invented a big stick 
to suppress strikers, that was so cruel 
that the board refused to use them; that 
you did everything in your power to 
liang Haywood ami Moyer. 

We wonder if the meeting of the rep- 
resentatives, of the employers of labor 
had any relation with the order issued 
the same day to send troops to Gold- 
field. 

In conclusion, wc. the Socialist party 
of Hcrrin. III., demand that the troops 
l«e recalled from Goldfield. or "Remem- 
ber Goldfield" will be adopted as the 
campaign cry in the struggle for Indus- 
trial Freedom. 

Yours Respectfully. 
Socialist Ijotal or Herkin. III. 

M. A. Gurley. 
Abe Hicks. 
John Bennett. 
Committee. 



Goldfield Miners United 

President Roosevelt has thrown the 
camp of the mine owners into confusion 
by ordering the recall of the troops 
The order to this effect came yesterday 
by telegraph. The terms of the message 
contain a sharp reproof to Governor 
Sparks. It suggests that the president 
has no doubt that the requisition of the 
governor was based upon a deliberate 
misrepresentation of conditions in Gold- 
field. It commands the governor to ex- 
haust the resources of the state before 
any appeal to the federal authorities is 



On Tuesday, December 17, Attorney 
O. N. Hilton of Denver, attorney for 
the Western Federation of Miners, ar- 
gued before the Supreme Court of Ne- 
vada the motion for a new trial of the 
cases of Preston and Smith. Preston 
and Smith were convicted of the murder 
of Silva, a Goldficld restaurant keeper, 
and sentenced to twenty-five and ten 
years, respectively, in Carson peniten- 
tiary. Silva was killed by Preston in 
March of this year, and the convicted 
men were sentenced in May. It has al- 
ways been contended by the union men 
of Goldficld, that Preston killed Silva 
in self-defense; that the trial of the 
case, conducted as it was amid all the 
excitement and prejudice inseparable 
from a labor dispute such as was then 
in existence, was not fair, and that the 
convicted men were entitled to a new 
trial. Wc print below the conclusion of 
Judge Hilton's argument before the Su- 
preme Court : 

"As individual units of that society, 
wc arc here to decide a grave and mo- 
mentous question. The question con- 
cerns the liberty of two men; two men. 
soldiers of fortune, if you please, whom 
it seems have sought in an humble but 
perhaps mistaken way to right a wrong. 
This attempt has led to discusssion ; the 
discussion has produced irritation; the 
irritation has resulted in unrest and 
enmity; eacli has stood for his rights 
as he viewed them; these rights have 
clashed: the clash has resulted in an 
affray: a crime has been committed, an 
offense of which the public must take 
notice. By reason of economic condi- 
tions, public opinion has not only taken 
note of the offense, but great stress of 
public feeling has followed; the stress 
of feeling has colored, and, as I view 
it. perverted dispassionate judgment and 
by such perversion the safeguards 
thrown about to protect the liberty of 
the individual, and hence ( the entire 
community composed of such' individuals 
have been disregarded to the harm of 
the individuals of the community. But 
I am not yet read'-, nor do f think Your 
Honors are ready, 1o yield assent to 
changing and modifying constitutional 
safeguards so that oppression may con 
tinue on the one hand and crime go un- 
punished on the other. I do believe that 
rigltt and justice are founded on prin- 
ciple : I do not believe that we can 
swerve from these principles in any 
emergency or to fit any end. without 
paying the cost of a confused and dis- 
turbed state of society. Wc find that 
this is true of the commercial world to- 
day—a disturbed, excited, unhealthy con- 
dition of affairs induced b« laxity in 
business methods. Should the same lax- 
ity of method prevail in the domain of 
justice we must pay the price of justice 
dethroned and tyranny rampant. 

"Therefore. I am asking now that 
Your Honors again with patience and 
consideration and impartiality apply the 
underlying principles of the law to the 
facts of this case, and check that unwise 
partisanship and stress of feeling that 
lias, for a time, forgotten the calmer 
and saner things. It makes no differ- 
ence that for eight thousand years we 
have sought to 'apply these principles, 
yet the duty is none the less important 
to reapply them in this case, and to the 
still greater number of criminal cases 
that, unfortunately, in the course of hu- 
man civilization, must come before the 
courts of our land. We have built up a 
system, stone upon stone, but if we are 
to maintain the harmony and beauty .of 
that system, we, now here, must again 
add to it. with all the patience and un- 
selfishness of a workman building for 
the future and we must be true to the 
pattern set in the foundation stone— jus- 



tice and equality without fear and with- 
out favor. 

"The structure grows; in the very 
order of things it must grow and grow 
enormously ; it must grow and keep pace 
with the human needs, for it is the re- 
pository of human liberty. There are 
evidences that it has not always grown 
harmoniously nor in accordance with the 
pattern set in the foundation, and pa- 
tient, learned and just men have, with 
patience, learning and justice, stripped 
from the structure the evidences of its 
disfigurement and haste and replaced it 
and repaired it. It should not discour- 
age us that this may have to be done 
again and again as humanity is per- 
turbed and fossed to and fro with sud 
den emotions and feeling, because thai 
part which lasts, which is as sure and 
certain as the firm-set earth, is that 
which is founded in justice and equality, 
patiently and conscientiously wrought 
and re-wrought into the pattern each 
time that it is disfigured by passion and 
human prejudice. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of national liberty, and pa- 
tience and faith are the hand-maidens of 
Justice that enable her to hold the scales, 
in which arc weighed all human actions 
in just and unwavering balance." 



Betrayal of British 

Railway Workers 

Neil M. Maclean, in Edingburgh So 
cialist. 

Never in. the history of British trades 
unionism has there been such a dastardlv 
betrayal of the workers as has taken 
place in the railway agitation. Never 
has an agitation started with so much 
enthusiasm and life behind it, and with 
the men supporting it so unanimously. 
With a vote of 90 per cent in favor of 
striking for their demands, surely some- 
thing more was expected from the offi- 
cials than the shameful terms of agree- 
ment accepted by them without the men 
having a voice in the matter. If their 
leaders believe the men have intelligence 
ami can express that intelligence by 
voting on the question of recognition, 
surely they may be credited with suffi- 
cient intelligence to understand the 
terms of agreement, and vote for or 
against their acceptance. But the more 
deeply this agitation is probed the 
stronger is the belief that the ballot was 
a stroke of policy on. the part of Mr. 
Bell ami his colleagues, and their real 
intention was to prevent a strike at all 
costs. Instead of using the advantages 
they possessed during the earlier part 
of the so-called crisis, valuable time was 
frittered away until the directors not 
only had their position strengthened, but 
were able to attack the railway men by 
a system of victimizing and discharging 
several of the railwaymen who were 
prominent in the agitation. Then the 
F„ C. thought it was time to get the 
ballot papers printed, and for a fort- 
night or three weeks the public were in- 
formed that the ballot papers were be- 
ing printed, and would shortly be issued 
to the men. And when they were at last 
placed in the hands of the branch offi- 
cials for distribution among the men, 
full* six weeks were allowed to elapse 
before the result was announced 

During all that time Mr. Bell con- 
tinued writing to the railway companies 
and associations requesting interviews or 
conferences with the object of explain- 
ing what is meant by "recognition of the 
society.** But without any conference 
with the railway directors Mr. Bell un- 
consciously let slip what he meant by 
oa*t«eV4> 



Kalispell, Mont., Dec. 20, 1907. 

Dear Sir and Fellow-Worker : Some 
individual, for reasons best known to 
himself, has sent me a copy of the 
Miners' Magazine of December 12th. 
and whether it was sent so that I could 
sec what a storm of protest there was 
brewing against the actions of the editor 
of this Miners' ( t) Magazine or for the 
purpose of putting me on to your article 
under the caption of "O'Byrne Makes 
Some Pungent Remarks," I am not able 
to tell. Be that as it may, I could not 
think of allowing you to get away with 
what you have said without replying. 

In the first place, you oug;ht to indeed 
feel thankful that you can get your 
pungent remarks printed in O'Neill's 
magazine. That is a privilege that all 
the members of the Western Federation 
of Miners do- not enjoy, and as you are 
aware of this fact, I would certainly 
have thought that you would attack me 
through a medium where I could have 
a chance to reply. However, as the 
Ixhi strial Union Bulletin has a much 
larger circulation than this Miners' (?) 
Magazine and as it is free both to you 
and myself to disseminate our ideas. I 
will use its columns to reply to your 
article. 

Had you confined your article to facts 
I would not now have to take up valua- 
ble time in replying to you. In my arti- 
cle of November 16th I did not mention 
or even hint at Shannon accepting the 
nomination for vice-president for the 
purpose of getting a job, so that part of 
your article must have been made out of 
whole cloth and originated in your own 
brain. 

So far as my article resolving itself 
into a dismal howl, I may say that there 
is not much argument about a mere 
statement of that sort. Can you deny 
any of the statements that I made in the 
article? If you can, why don't you take 
them up one by one and refute them? 
In the matter of you accusing me of 
being a disrupter, I plead guilty to doing 
my utmost to spoil your plans of de- 
stroying the Industrial Workers of the 
World by forming another industrial or- 
ganization. You were not smooth 
enough with your game. Your clique 
could not keep itself quiet enough, as 
one of the committeemen who was 
drafting the instructions for the dele- 
gates to your fake convention stated that 
so far as he was concerned, "the instruc- 
tions were drawn up to destroy the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World." (Sec 
P. C. Raw ling's speech on page 870 VV. 
F. M. stenographic report.) 

I will never forget how nice you 
played the tool of the Shcrmanitcs when 
yon drawled out the plan for forming 
this great fake convention scheme to be 
launched on October 1st in Chicago. No 
one gave you credit for initiating the 
scheme in your own brain, but all those 
who were loyal to the I. W. W. immedi- 
ately realized that you were being made 
the catspaw of the Rule or Ruin gang, 
that band who bolted the second annual 
convention of the I. W. W. because they 
could not rule it, and your new conven- 
tion scheme was hatched by the same 
gang to then ruin it. I notice that this 
convention that is to start this dual 
organization to the Industrial Workers 
of the World is to he now called (ac- 
cording to your pungent remarks) in 
the "near future." The near future is a 
very indefinite date and no doubt, under 
this new tune, your bunch ought to keep 
the workers befuddled for quite awhile. 
This is the fourth date that has been 
set. The big thing was to have been 
pulled off on October l«t. 1907, then yi 
December, again on Jantiaiyr 8. 1908. 
and now in the "near future." And 
you. poor fellow, an organizer of the 
working class, don't seem to know that 
the Brewery Workers have been rein- 
stated into the American Federation of 
Labor. Do you know that the latest 
press dispatch from Denver, dated De- 
cember 24th, states that Max Morris 
and Geo. Haley have just delivered » 
lengthy message from Samuel Gompers 
inviting the W. F. M. into the A. F. 
of L. ? Now. Eddie, we are prepared 
for this A. F. of L. move and under 
the guise of "a future date" you may be 
able to make good. It is the only show 
that you have left of disrupting the 
I. W. W., as all your other plans are 
knocked on the head by those whom you 
term disrupters. 

Your accusation of my being a dis- 
rupter will not hold good with men who 
think for themselves, and coming from 
you who has been used as a gun to 
shoot balls made by others, it comes 
with very poor grace. I went into the 
I. W. VV. with all the vim that was in 
me when it was first launched, and I 
am yet in the same organization, advo- 
cating the same principles and with 
more vim now. Just feel yourself and 
find out where you are at, defending 
men who dipped into the treasury of the 
W. F. M. so that Sherman's ' 



and detectives could be paid, playing pea 
gun to shoot the little schemes of a lit- 
tle coterie of real disruptionists and 
bolters, and finally asking me to make 
excuses for Shannon because he broke 
faith with us and peddled hot air to the 
lumbermen, which, like your "pungent 
remarks," were not based on facts. And 
white you .are flopping about and play- 
ing parrot for O'Neill by shouting De 
Leon, the Industrial Mroekers of the 
World is rapidly growing and carrying 
on its mission or organizing the workers 
on class-conscious lines, so that they 
may some day be able to emancipete 



rupter, or one of them, and the resolu- 
tion passed by the Greenwater Miners' 
Union, W. F. M., will fit your case ex- 
actly. You are assisting to give the 
I. VV. W. one of its many stabs and 
your dirty work will yet rebound like a 
boomerang on you and be to your ever- 
lasting shame. 

The little gag that you sprung in the 
Denver convention, i. e., giving John 
M. O'Neill forty minutes to speak "on 
the grounds that there were four mo- 
tions before the house embodied in one. 
after the rest of the. delegates had been 
limited to ten minutes each," is quite 
in keeping with the rest of your tactics. 
And what did we get in the forty min- 
utes? Nothing but a string of denun- 
ciations of De Leon. In one breath we 
get it, that the S. L. P. is a dead organ 
ization, and in another that it controls 
the I. W. W. Funny isn't it, Eddie? 
That a man who belongs to a dead or- 
ganization can control a thing that had 
the Mahoneys, O'Neills, Simons, Debs, 
Moyers and scores of other men prom- 
inent in the labor and Socialist move- 
ment behind it. De Leon must be a 
wonder to drive all these people out 
and put them into a corner and make 
them whine and yelp about De Leon. I 
am not a De Leonite; I am not a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Labor party; have 
never given a cent towards it; do not 
take its official paper: have never spok- 
en for it in my life, but am not yet 
ready to denounce a man who has 
stayed loyal to the I. W. W. and say 
that I indorse a pack of intellectual 
gents that allow one man to drive them 
out of an organization and then go 
around the country yelping De Leon. 
"De Leon controls the I. W. W." The 
"S. L. P. is dead," as we heard at the 
Stuttgart Congress by that great, intel- 
lectual Simons, the gent who signed the 
Manifesto and called for the first con- 
vention of the Industrial Workers of 
the World I If this cry of De Leon is 
not the cry of a pack of yelping cow- 
ards, then I don't know where l urn at. 

You are perfectly right when you say 
that Mahoney, Kirwan and O'Neill 
would have lost their jobs had the I. 
W. W. men in the Denver convention 
had their way. I hope that you don't 
think for a minute that I am going to 
turn traitor and say that I would not 
have gotlen rid of them if I could. 
The best recommendation that Moor 
and Hutchinson could have for this un- 
swerving loyalty to their class was that 
defeat at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion. The only fault I have to find with 
them is that they did not accept both 
Mahoney's and Kirwan's resignation 
when they were given to them at the 
December board meeting. 1906, instead 
of reconsidering the motion -to censure 
Mahoney for his actions with regard to 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

I deny the accusation that Shannon 
was put up for a chopping block at the 
Denver convention, and what is more. 
I do not believe that you can get him 
to say so. I certainly did not believe 
that he could be elected as vice-presi- 
dent; but I voted for what I wanted. 
I never get what I want when I vote 
the Socialist party ticket, anil I have 
voted it for several years, but I vote 
for what I want, and I judge by your 
remarks that you are in the difficult 
position of voting for what you don't 
want for /ear you will get what yon 
want by voting for it. However, this 
don't apply to your vote in the Denver 
convention, as you got what you voted 
for there and you arc working at it 
now. 

I have no excuse to offer for Shan- 
non, and the fact that you are making 
them for him is not to Shannon's credit: 
neither the statement that you have 
fought shoulder to shoulder with him in 
the past alters the facts in the case one 
iota. 

The fact that John M. O'Neill could 
vouch for Paddy Mullaney being a good 
union man does not alter the fact that 
Mullaney without a word of provoca- 
tion shot three holes through Vincent 
St. John with intent to murder him. 
shot another man's leg off and wounded 
a third; neither does it alter the fact 
that Mullaney as only a few hours in 
jail and was released on $2,000 bonds 
furnished by the Citizens' Alliance and 
Mine Owners' Association, and neither 
does it alter the fact that O'Neill's good 
union man has been the steady com 
panion of Wingfield and Diamond Field 
Jack ever since his release. 

Ldon't believe that the pupils of your 
eyef are dilated, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that in some neck of the woods 
wherever you are trying to earn your 
$5 a day by trying to disrupt the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, that 
there is a Chinese opium den, and that 
you have bcen»hitting the pipe, and that 
you were certainly laboring under a pipe 
dream wire n you got it into your head 
that I would find excuses for a man 
who accepted my vote in July for vice- 
president of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and who voted for the repay- 
ment of the per capita tax to Wm. E. 
Trautmann. and then tb find Mm in a 

liaaaalS m mmm mmt*m r nwsnv** ■ ■ -* 



I accuse you, , sir, of being the die-. 



after assisting in I _ 

itation to the I. W. W. and falling hi 
line with the plans and schemes that 
wereset on foot by John McMulten, of 

It b op to men of your ilk, "who go 
around with your little dagger, ever 
ready to thrust H into the Industrial 
Woriten Of the World,* to defend the 
of Shannon, but for the safe 
temifoaalcavTaaaw 
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To the etf ablnhinent of the worker* republic, or the Co operati 
no coruidention will be m important at the self imposed discipline of the Industrial Union. 
On that day when the workert are called upon to assume charge of the mill*, mine*, lac 
tones, railways -the means of production— and supplant the capitalist mode of production 
for profit by the Social mode of production for use, there will come lo them the task which 
they alone will be competent to meet. On that day the workers will face the consummation 
of their ideals and the readjustment of industry in accordance with revolutionary require- 
ments for which the Industrial organization hat prepared them. Upon them will depend 
the one socially important Usk of continuing the processes of production and the maraten 
ance of the discipline in all departments which will be necessary to the most enen'ive 



An Open Utter to Edward O'Syme 



MINE OWNERS ARE RESPONSIBLE 

After a public declaration tbat the troops would leave Ooldfleld and re- 
turn to their former station December 23rd, the president of the United States 
in response to an appeal from John Sparks, governor of Nevada and agent for 
the Mine Owners* association, agrees that the troops may remain three weeks 
longer to give Mr. Sparks opportunity to get the State legislature together to 
authorize the calling of troops already in the camp, or to enact laws for the 
creation of a State militia. And while all this bungling is going on and the 
constitution is set at naught in an hysterical crusade against the miners for re- 
fusing to accept a medium of exchange other than that authorized by law, the 
town of Ooldfleld is quiet and there exists no need at all for troops in the 
camp. The sheriff testifies that no situation has arisen that he cannot take care 
of. "The city is quiet," he says, "and there is no need of fear." But the 
mine owners of Nevada, like their fellow patriots in Colorado, have small use 
for sheriffs— unless they own them; they are accustomed to make and unmake 
sheriffs at their own sweet will. Oen. Funston has testified that the "mine 
owners have taken a very ugly stand," and the evidence from every sourt 
except the mine owners themselves— is that the mine workers are peaceably 
inclined. 

* • • 

Meanwhile Judge O. N. Hilton, attorney" for the Western Federation of 
Miners, is reported in the Ooldfleld Chronicle as having a plan to restore normal 
conditions in the camp. According to tbat paper Hilton says: 

"Already we have accomplished much along the line of weeding out the 
undesirable trouble breeders and we propose to continue the work until such a 
time as there remains only a hard working force of good miners who will not 
be interfered with or be led by undesirables. 

"Last summer when I was in Ooldfleld I spent $1,200 in securing trans- 
portation for a number of members of the organization whom it was thought 
best to send away from camp. These men are now away from here and there 
remain but a small number who we believe should no longer have a hand in 
affairs here. 

"If our proposition is received and accepted I dare say that there will be 
no more trouble and that Ooldfleld will remain a union camp and a camp only of 
good, well-intending miners." 

The Bulletin, speaking in behalf of the I. W. W. which has stood by and 
with the Ooldfleld miners through all the vicissitudes of the past year, declares 
that any attempt to make our fellow workers of Ooldfleld the tools of the mine 
owners of that camp is an affront that should be resented. The mine owners 
are responsible for the situation now existing; the mine owners and not "un- 
desirables" are responsible for closing down of the mines; the mine owners 
are responsible for any loss of life or property that may ensue; the mine owners 
are responsible for the un-ventilated mines in which strike-breakers are work- 
ing, for the inadequate protection of their properties by the employment of In- 
competent and Inexperienced men, and they alone are chargeable with being "un- 
desirables" and disturbers of the peace. Judge Hilton is grievously mistaken if 
he thinks that by getting a few mine WORKERS out of the camp he can put 
an end to "trouble;" there will be trouble so long as a few own their mines and 
because of that fact control the administration of the laws of the state and 
country. With Mr. Roosevelt's assistance the mine OWNERS are taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of the troops to break up the mine workers organization. 



PHYLLIS AND HER BABIES 

It was only one in a multitude of similar incidents constantly occurring. 
But it blackens indelibly the society which makes such incidents possible. 
Phyllis Frisco was a young and widowed mother with four babies, the oldest 
only four and one-half years. Left to her own resources in the wealthiest 
city of the world, the greatest metropolitan center of the republic of Lincoln, of 
Rockefeller and of Roosevelt, she found herself on Christmas— birthday or the 
"Savior of the world"— surrounded by her babies, without food, except a few 
scraps of bread which her own self-denial and mothef love had enabled her to save 
for them. Abstaining herself and giving all the poor crusts to the famishing 
children, this mother hushed their sobs when they cried for more and laid all 
four upon one wretched bed, while Christians awoke to salute the "happy morn 
whereon the Saviour of mankind was born." There was no fire in the miser- 
able abode, no heat had there been for several days. While the children stifled 
their sobs, the heart-broken and starving mother tried to sleep on the bard 
floor. The last crumb of food gone, this mother and her little brood lingered 
and suffered through the long hours of that festal day, to be discovered the 
next morning— the mother in a dying condition, the babies in the last stages of 
weakness from lack of food. 

Two days later this woman of the proletaire died, her last request being that 
she be permitted to see her babies. As they were brought to her bedside she 
laughed hysterically and passed away. The children were placed In the hands 
of Charity, and Charity gave tbem her customary alms and a few Christmas toys. 
And then the neighbors said they would gladly have given Phyllis Prisco food 
had they known of her terrible poverty. 

Alms and Christmas toys can never solve the problems pf poverty. Charity 
does not touch the cause of Phyllis Frisco's suffering and ffeath. Her children 
are left to become the victims of the beast of private ownership which robs 
the producing class of the wealth created by their labor and makes poverty 
for that class a necessary and abiding condition of their* lives. Workert of 
America, arouse from your slumber! Oive heed to the brutally debasing sys- 
tem which starves and murders those of your class, and organise to put an end 
to it. 



[Continued from page t) 
of fairness, if. there is a streak of it left 
in your make-up, do not ask me to find 
excuses for such traitorous work. The 
lumbermen of Montana were ready to 
take the advice of Shannon, but there 
is not one instance where he advised 
them to pay their per capita tax to the 
headquarters of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. There are instances, 
however, where he misinformed the lum- 
bermen. This 1 will prove to you, and 
then it will be up to you to make some 
more "pungent remarks." On my ar- 
rival at Somcrs, Mont., I was informed 
on all sides that the Independent Lum- 
bermen's Union was merely a temporary 
arrangement, and that in a short while 
they were all going to join the mining 
depart inch t of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, and that Shannon fold thorn 
so. I denied that they could join the 
Western Federation of Miners. So a 
few of the most progressive men got 
together ami forwarded to Shannon the 
following telegram : 

"Kalispcll, Mont., Nov. 14, 1907. 
"Joe Shannon, Office W. V. M., Btt»te, 
Mont.: 

"Meslewood spnkc at Somcrs; dis- 
putes your right as to affiliating us with 
the W. F. M. Will speak again 16th 
November. Can you advise us at once 
or meet him here? Boys anxious to 
know. John Stink." 

Shannon did not come, but three days 
after the telegram was sent he wrote 
the following letter : 

"Unite. Mont., Nov. 17, 1907. 
"Mr. John Stine. 

"Dear Sir and Brother: I received 
your telegram yesterday. 1 am sorry 
that I was unable to be present at that 
meeting on thc-J6th. However, I will 
say that so far as Bro. Hcslewood's 
statement in regard to mc not having 
the right to organize the lumber workers 
into the W. F. of M. at this time goes 
to corroltoratc what I told the boys at 
Somors and elsewhere. Here is what I 
said : 

"if, after the convention which con- 
venes in Chicago, the horizon is not 
cleared and the \V. F. of M. will grant 
charters to the lumber workers, it will 
then be up to you (the lumber workers) 
to say if you want to come into the 
W. F. M. or not.' 

"Will further say that I have a per- 
fect right to organize locals into the 
M. S. U. irrespective of their affiliation, 
whether with the I. W. W. or W. F. M. 
If .it is good for a body of men to 
organize themselves into a union, how 
much more important it is for the sev- 
eral unions to band themselves together? 
(iive my, regards to the boys. Hoping 
yourself and family are well, I remain, 
"Yours fraternally, 

"Jos. Shannon-." 
The men at Somcrs claim that Shan- 
non never told them any such a thing, 
he states in his letter. Shannon 
knows that the W. F. M. cannot grant 
charters to the lumbermen. Although 
there was not a man in Somcrs but 
hat was led to believe by Shannon that 
they could be chartered by the W. F. 
of M. There arc letters here from Ma- 
honey to the same effect. If a couple 
of officials can grant these charters, then 
it will be in order for some progressive 
union of the W. F. of M. to move that 
no more conventions be held in the W. 
F. of M., as action taken at conventions 
is unconstitutional and can be shot to 
pieces at the sweet will of the gent who 
paid the sluggers in Chicago. 

I will close by suggesting to you that 
the next time you get off any "punt/cnl 
remarks," that you will confine yourself 
the facts and don't try to cover up 
your own ditty work of trying to dis- 
rupt by accusing others of what you are 
guilty of yourself. If you cannot do 
the I. W. W. any good, kindly sheath 
your little dagger and don't be playing 
parrot for O'Neill by screeching "Dc 
Leon." If the word Dc Leon was hard 
to pronoimcc many of you would have 
the lockjaw, and then you would have 
to screech it through your teeth. There 
is only one place left for you now, since 
all your other schemes arc killed, that is 
the A. F. of L. There is nothing in it 
that can out fake the cowardly crew that 
you are the pliant tool of. 

If these remarks are not pungent 
enough for you I would be glad to hear 
from you again. 
Yours to disrupt your little plans. 

Fred W. Heslf.woop. 
P. S. — I am succeeding in getting the 
lumbermen's locals into the f. W. W. 
again. Hope yon don't mind. Send 
50 cents for .a year's subscription to the 
Ixih'striai. l T \iox Rru.F.Tiv and you 
will see how nice things are working. 

F. W. H. 



Address to Hotel and 

Restaurant Workers 



Workmjmen! Stsy Away From Gold icld 

Where the miners and mine labor- 
ers are locked out because they re- 
fined to take worthless paper in lieu 
of money for labor performed. 

Since the men refused to work for 
such p;ipcr the Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation did, by lying reports, manage 
to bring troops to the camp. They 
gave notice that the wages would be 
reduced in all cases $1.00, and in 
many cases $2.00 per day; and they 
arc now trying to get non-union men 
to work the mines at the reduced 
wage. 

The few strike-breakers who were 
induced to come here have found they 
were jobbed and arc pulling, out as 
fast as they can get away. 

Pay no attention to notices of set- 
tlement unless it bears the seal of 
Goldficld Miners' Union No. 220, 
Western Federation of Miners. Chas. 
II. MacKinnon, President; R. E. Vice 
Secretary-Treasurer. 



THAT MUCH-DELAYED CONFERENCE 

The thrice-delayed conference which was to bo bald la Chicago, to put 
L W. W. out of business, has received another set forward. Originally 
conference was called for October, btat somehow affairs did not shapd 
to the liking of the promoters and it was pestponed until "two months 
or;" December began to wan* and it was givan out with a good deal of post* 
nest that the conference would surely materialist In January, 1908. Jaan- 
ia here and instead of a conference there is another postponement. II la now 
off until April, and announcement which has about tha same dagroa of 
those previously made. Perhaps tha projectors of the scheme to 
now and •'progressive'' and reconstructive' ' and "tndofllad" (sava 
tka mark!) industrial anion made tha discovery that there would be nothing 
doing alBoa nobody would bo there to confer with thorn. However that stay 



. tho scheme has nana topped. It has boon lost sight of ia 



(Published by request] 

Fellow worktngmen and working 
women:— At this late day, it surely 
must be a matter of common knowl- 
edeg among you, that the conditions 
in the hotel and resturant industry 
arc abominable, and that, unless we 
workers in that industry are to sink 
to the level of. coolies and serfs, or- 
ganized effort in our own behalf is an 
absolute necessity. You are surely 
aware of the deplorable conditions un- 
der which we, whether as cooks, wait- 
ers, stewards, oystermen, bartenders, 
dishwashers, storeroom employes, 
chambermaids, linenwomen, laundry 
workers, checkers, firemen, engineers, 
elevator runners, porters, cashiers, or 
-u workers in any other craft in our 
industry, are forced to earn our scant 
starvation wages. Let us pass in rc- 
•, iew a few of the more glaring evils 
of our employment under the present 
system. 

VILK CONDITIONS OF LABOR. 

l*"or one thing, our hours of labor 
arc notoriosly bad. They arc both 
excessive, p.nd highly irregular. We 
have to work anywhere from ten to 
fourteen, sometimes eighteen hours a 
day, and must work day and night 
and sometimes both, to keep the ho- 
tels running. We work in the morn- 
ing one day, and maybe in the mid- 
night hours the next. Everything 
makes for an irregular, unsatisfactory 
life. 

Another grievance we have, is in 
the matter of food. As much as pos- 
sible, hotels arc run so as to make 
the cost of the employes' table, an in- 
significant part of the expense ac- 
count. In some hotels the employes' 
keep is absolutely ignored on the 
books. Of course this can only be 
done by feeding us on the "trim- 
mings." and sometimes even on the 
scraps and leavings from the plates of 
the patrons of the house. This refuse 
is necessarily unclean and unwhole- 
some, and in the poorer hotels is very 
scant, at that. 

If anything is bought for the em- 
ployes' table, it is always goods of in- 
ferior quality. The ordinary bill of 
fare iW the help consists of a variety 
of hashes and stews, which afford a 
means of using up the meat and vege- 
table scraps of the house. The coffee 
for the "helps' hall," is usually made 
from the grounds of the day before, | 



in the building. The male employes are 
supposed to find lodgings elsewhere. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY SHARKS. 

These are the evils of our employ- 
ment, but even before we can get a 
chance to work, we must go through 
experiences unknown to the workers in 
any other industry. Employment in any 
sort of a hotel, and in most restaurants, 
can be secured only through an employ- 
ment agency. Employment agencies are 
of two kinds— the regular agency, 
licensed by the city, and the unlicensed 
agency, usually run in conjunction with 
a saloon. 

In the former sort of agency an out- 
of-work hotel or restaurant man or 
woman must make a contract, verbal or 
written, to pay over a certain large per 
cent of the first month's wages — some- 
times the whole of it. The saloon 
agencies are still worse. Only literal 
patrons of the bar get the jobs, so the 
saloon-keeper sets up a rivalry among 
his victims, each one striving to spend 
the most, and thus get the first or the 
best job. The saloon-keeper plays his 
victims till they arc pretty well drained, 
distributes one or two jobs among those 
who have squandered most with him. 
and the game goes on. 

Moreover, when we have at last 
landed by some moans or other, a job. 
many of us are positive that the job will 
not last long. Many stewards have pri- 
vate agreements with the agency direc- 
tors, licensed and unlicensed both, that 
at stated intervals a certain number of 
men. or perhaps the whole force in a 
small place, arc discharged. In this way 
the agency reaps another golden harvest 
in commissions or blackmail from the 
incoming force, who promptly find them- 
selves on the street to allow of others 
of their brothers and sisters being bled. 
Of course, the stewards get their share 
of the gains of the agencies in this de- 
testable method of downright theft. 

THE RF.FF.RFNCE SYSTEM. 

To still more effectively crush the 
latent and now awakening spirit of class 
consciousness among the hotel and res- 
taurant workers, the Hotel Employers' 
Association, in the recent numbers of 
their organ. The Caterer, are seriously 
discussing the establishment of the Ref- 
erence System of employing help. This 
consists in furnishing every employe 
with a book, in which arc inscribed his 
physical characteristics, such as height, 
age. weight, color of hair and eyes, etc.. 
and the description signed by the recip- 
ient of the book in his own hand. In 



, ,, ,A r 7 i„f, S«n rff willow '™ k are »™vi«1cH spaces for notes 
and the tea is an inftis on of yltej, , |lc , ^haior. whether he 
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Secretary Trautmann, returning 
from New York last Saturday night, 
has found it impossible, owing to 
other work, to make up his report on 
the New York meetings of the G. E. 
B. for this week's paper. One of the 
substantial results of the visit of the 
board to New York will be the early 
affiliation with the I. W. W. of a large 
body of longshore workers, number- 
ing many thousands. The matter was 
thoroughly canvassed and a vote of 
the members on the proposed unifica- 
tion, to be taken at an early date, 
is expected to confirm the attitude of 
the Hoboken German longshoremen 
who have already taken favorable 
action. 



The bad treatment to which hotel 
and restaurant employes are subject' 
ed, is such that a beast of burden, 
under like circumstances, would refuse 
to carry his load. We are bossed 
about and driven like slaves. We must 
stand any amount and any sort of 
abuse, both from patrons and em- 
plovers, and always remain meek and 
respectful. There is hardly any occu- 
pation in which the workers are sub- 
jected to the indignities and the inde^ 
cencies which hotel and resturant 
workers must take as a matter of 
course. 

In many places, the employes, par- 
ticularly the \v< men, are supposed to 
sleep in the building. This serves a 
double end. First, by giving the help a 
sleeping place in the house, which puts 
the l>oss to no extra expense, and no in- 
convenience, it furnishes the boss with 
a pretext for cutting wages, on the 
ground that since the help is at no ex- 
pense hiring lodging, it docs not need 
such high pay. Secondly, by keeping 
the help always in the building, always 
within call, it puts them at the boss' 
disposal at all hours of the day and 
night, and about a third more work can 
squeezed out of them— without ex- 
tra p.iy. of course. 

TIIF. INTF.RNF. SYSTF.M. 

In many places where this interne sys- 
m is in vogue, the sleeping apartments 
»r the employes are fitted up with 
bunks, one above the other, so that ten 
and sometimes fifteen persons arc 
crowded into one dingy, poky room. 
These rooms arc mostly in out-of-the- 
way comers of the garrets and even if 
ached at all by sunlight, are impossible 
; ventilation. 

The toilets and wash rooms, in all 
it a few of the newest and duct ho- 
tels, arc unspeakable in their filth and 
itary maintenance. Those who are 
compelled to make ns of them know- 
that they arc but little short of pesti- 
lential. 

All these things go to show how much 
regard the hotel and restaurant bosses 
have for the health and comfort of their 
employes. One might expect that the 
wages paiil for work done under such, 
conditions would be large, very large, 
in order to compensate for the disagree 
ablcncss of it. Rut it is a law of the 
present system of society that the more 
arduous or the more disagreeable or the 
more unhealthful any work is. the worse 
it is paid. That law certainly suffers no 
violation in the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry. 

MISF.RAM.F. WAGES. 

There are. classified by wages, three 
groups of hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes—the well paid, the fairly paid and 
the poorly paid. The well paid employes 
are the chefs, the stewards and the 
heads of departments generally. The 
fairly paid men are the assistants, who 
just get enough to live on. The poorly 
paid include the vast majority of the 
workers in the industry, who actually 
do not get enough to live on. and are 
verv often compelled, in order to keep 
bodv and soul together, to resort to 
thefts of food from the kitchen, the 
seeking of "tips" and, among the women, 
to prostitution. 

A little schedule of wages from one 
of the city's biggest hotels may prove 
interesting as well as instructive. Here 
it is: Cooks, from $30 per month up: 
omnibuses, $20 per month: pot cleaners 
and pantrv hands. $20: waiters, $25: 
bell boys. $12 to $17: scrub women. $15 
to $ia and chambermaids. $12. Elec- 
tricians and machinists employed in the 
building get about a half or two-thirds 
of the union scale for their work. Be- 
sides these sums, the employes are fed 



by ' the house, 
and the women find their lodgings also 



charge, and anything else of interest to 
the boss. The worst feature of this sys- 
tem is that it opens the way for a secret 
code among the employers, by which a 
book may be marked in such a manner 
that, while apparently containing the 
highest praise of the bearer's eharatcer 
and service, it condemns him to per- 
petual non -employment. This reference 
system. is, then, nothing but blackmail in 
disguise. 

INTENSIFICATION OF EVILS. 

These, fellow-workers, are a few of 
the well-known ills of our calling. Un- 
less we set about abolishing them they 
are bound to grow steadily worse. Ow- 
ing to the vast immigration now pouring 
into our ports; owing .to the fact that 
many stewards prefer non-English- 
speaking employes because they can the 
easier be hulldojed and imposed upon : 
owing to the fact that even were there 
no immigration the rapid advance of 
machinery is fast increasing the unem- 
ployed class, who naturally drift into 
the hotel and restaurant business because 
it is an easy one to learn, and owing, 
finally, to the concentration going on 
among the hotels themselves and the 
growing number of gigantic caravan- 
saries which serve the business popula- 
tions of large cities instead of homes, it 
is evident that the workers in our indus- 
try are bound to increase in number and 
decrease in well-being. The question is, 
what can we do about it? 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY* 

That question has been asked in the 
past, and in so far as it has been an- 
swered at all. the answer has been "Or- 
ganize, organize." But we have had or- 
ganizations on top of organizations. 
Slight concessions have been wrung 
from the employer, only to be immedi- 
ately lost, along with other rights and 
conditions we formerly had. but are now 
ours no longer. Of course, under the 
stress of such defeats, the old organ- 
izations dwindled and died out. till to- 
day there are among the hotel and res- 
taurant workers nothing but bcnevolen' 
societies. Xot a single union formed 
with the intention of securing better 
conditions for the workers in our in- 
dustry has survived the efforts of the 
bosses at it« defeat, and the efforts of 
the labor mislcaders at its side-tracking. 

WHY THF. Ot.n fXTONS FAILED. 

With benevolent assneiations. the 
workers in our industry arc sufficiently 
acquainted. These societies usually 
turn out catch-penny schemes, which 
play upon the workine class, and leave 
their members in the lurch at need. A 
capitalist benevolent society— that is, a 
life insurance company — is as a rule bet- 
ter. Either way, benevolent societies 
will not solve the labor question. That 
must be done by an economic, a trade 
union organization. 

If we were to sift matters to the bot- 
(Contlnued on fourth paarel 



We wish all readers of The Bi'lletin 
all the happiness they can extract 
from the new year upon which we 
enter with this issue of the paper. 
May it be a prosperous one for them 
and for the organization, and may 
every one of them get some satisfac- 
tion out of it by securing a new sub- 
scriber during the first thirty days. 

George Pettibone's trial is dragging 
along slowly and promises to run 
into January, when a verdict of ac- 
quittal . is looked for. Pettibone is 
reported seriously ill, his condition 
being such as to cause grave fears 
that he will not live through the trial. 

Is your local union supplied with 
Bcixetin sub-cards? If not, now is a 
good time to select an agent or have 
the member In charge of literatort 
send to headquarters for his supply. 



I.W.W. 

PUBLICATIONS 



LMfHtiliEifllsb.gtf 1,000- 

Addrasa to Wage Worlors, $1 .St 

The Teatllo Industry L5t 

Food Staff Industry L5S 

Metal and Hacklaery la- 

faatry LSf 

Story of a Now Labor Ualoa LSf 

Leaflet* in Italian. . . . 3.00 
" M Swedish... 3.00 

*' "Polish. 3.00 

M Finnish 3.00 
" M Slavonian. 3.00 
" Croatian. 

Dalmatian 4.00 
" " Gorman... 4.00 
" M Yiddish . . . 3.00 
" " Roumanian.. 4 00 

Japanese, Address to 

Wage Earners... 10.00 



I. W. W. CONSTITUTION 



English, (per 100).. 


. . 5.00 


Italian, 


. . 5.00 


French, 


.5 00 


German, " 


5.00 


Polish, 


• . 5.00 


Hungarian, " 


• • 5.00 


Spanish, " 


.10.00 



NOTE — The requisite amount of rash 
mast accompany each ord*r. All supplies 
aent by the General Office hare the post- 
«K* or express charges paid hi advance. 

W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 212 Bush Temple 
^MCAGO - - ILLINOIS 



Stutteart Congress 

■ ALMOST ■ 

on I.W.W. Ground 



Extract* from Resolutions adopted 
by the Congieas on the Relation of 



"To enfranchise the proletariat cosa- 
F , * t . ,l £-! r ?™. tDe »*>"<•• of InteSec- 
HSf'SS t f a ! md Econoa»lc Sarfdea. 

= BUT = 

!£f!l «»• •trusfla tor the 

eenanclpatfen of the worker*. ■ " 



ADD TO THE ABOVE 

That the INDUSTRIAL UNION, the rnniilc 
gn'g'"— «'.«»« Worfcln, cia... I. .1 EST? 
Importance and tint ■■parsed* the eatMstal 
•tat*, and tha World Movement #*? SocWtaaa 
UMWANt'" - WWJsnt ^ UNIONISM tAT 



Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK 

ITALIAN ON POLISH COITIONS 

S5.00ilmMpripiM 

ar.No ordcro to 

212 Bush Temple, Chicago 



The Industrial Workers 
of the World has but one 
general office in Chicago, 
located in the Bush Tern- 
pie, North Clark Street; 
it has no connection with 
any claimants to the 
name and repudiates any 
and all claims made try 
them. 



Industrial Union 

HANDBOOK 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism and Analy. 
ah) of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an VMferstand- 
tag of Us, form of 
organisation of tha 

lrtHstrlatWorters^a»WofW 

Tiara, aoataalfl, 10 eta. 
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The Structure of Industrial Unionism 



BY WM. E. TRAUTMANN 



THE CLA88 8TRU00LE. 

A elass of idlers, small in numbers 
compared with the many who are com- 
pelled to over-exert themselves in their 
efforts to maintain a meager existence, 
control today the economic resources of 
the earth; land, mines, factories, mills 
and moans of transportation and dis- 
tribution. Millions must work for them; 
these millions possess nothing, only 
their labor power, which they arc com- 
pelled to sell in hard toil "merely to 
live and to dwell in conditions where 
jnv and happiness nre scarcely known 
to tin-in uid their offspring. 

The f«'W. through the possession of 
the economic resources, control and 
manage .ill institutions maintained tor) 



Hut 



sole protection of that power by 
whirh tli. y nr.- able to rule, to exploit. m ,eliMtiis:n run 
to determine th<; destinies of nations,; wealth for n in: 
of all in'iabitant* upon the globe, nnd piMitatii 

remain trulv the masters of the earth, re o 

HASIS OF CAPITW.lST SYSTEM. hiimN I 

Tit. whole st met nre of the present * '" 
social -v.tem. based on the exploitation 
of tl.e manv l.y the few. will collapse I "•'» ) 
if the wealth producers get control of ■"'« l " v 
tie industries in which they furnish 
motivi power nnd nre compelled to run 
their turns in the fabric of 

As in 'he mechanic 
wheel iu us rotation t 
ii,to motion, all combined making the 
e|.«-k ru i in reguiar order if kept 
wound up. so is the relation ot the real 
weiltl. producer in the present arrange- 
in. nt in ii dust rial life. Unconscious 
of the forces keeping the entire clock- 
work i>i operation, the workers con- 
t i on. |.ro.lii<-'intf the necessities and 



raugement that each wheel in the In- 
dustrial mechanism performs its func- 
tion today. The thorough knowledge 
of all these arrangements in the clock- 
work and the respective functious of all 
parts thereof must be acquired, so to 
profit by the great changes that the 
evolution in the industrial organism 
will continually develop, fnd to organ- 
ize nnd prepare the administration of 
the industrial organization that will 
accomplish the revolution and carry on 
production after the change in the 
ownership of the economic resources. 
REVOLUTION IN CONTROL. 
The gigantic mechanism must con- 
tinue in operation to produce the ncces- 
■ nnd good things of life for all. 
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shall the industrial 
>r the creation of 
r class and the per- 
of ownership of the economic 
by a few. The class whoso 
d« ha- o been winding the clock for 
grinding out ot profits for tho 
lers shall wind the clock for the 
tion of wealth for themselves, 
ndustrial mechanism 
being operated in common, so shall the 
products of the eolleetive'work of all 
parts of the syst.'in be enjoyed in corn- 
clock each h >- «»• 
,ther wheels THE INDUSTRIAL COMMON- 
WEALTH. 
The most perfect system, social and 
industrial order, will be established 
by an organization of workers by 
which th"y not only keep the gigantic 
mechanism of production in operation, 
!>ul through which also the control of 
nnoinic resources will be properly 
ned :>nd administered so that so- 
trife and disharmony, industrial 
and disorder will disappear, and 
rol of the key to the all work -is will enjoy the full proceeds 
in of the clockworks of their labor in an 

"Industrial Commonwealth." 
The Industrial Workers of the World 
ill organize the workers in such a 
ay Hint tho immediate nnd ultimate 

* „„..»,„ ...»ject of the organized effort of thi 

irr.-^tible p.oo- of oonc.M.tra- , ^ ^ Sieved. . 

the oeoiioniic ro«mi«o«. the . of thp WorM Unitp! 

' t \. , i , l W i:!.. W, .!'i L.«l"!i Vo " ,,av ° nothing to loose only your 

' a ins. you have a world to gainl 
STRUCTURE OP INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONS. 

"The interests of the working class 
can be upheld only by an orgnnizn 
lion formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or In 
■II industries, if necessary, cease 
work win never a strike or lockout 
is on in any department thereof, thus 
o one an injury to j 



■I things for the enjoyment of a g. 

producers. This class ,-\ 
•eonomic re- 



,., k h j- 
son i re* ha< 
gigai.tb ni 

into which all the working parts as- 
semble to k.ep the entire social system 
in working order. 

i oM MNTIIATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

if concentra 
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tills 



dimensi 
eh p-rfoi 



production on a 
rs; the plants, fac- 
which goods nre 
transportation for 
the products grow 
the army of 
ng his duties 
t machine, are 
controlled and kept" in obedience by 
ihe -ilent admission that somebody 
mn«t kno v how to supervise the opera- 
tion of every part of the machine, 
otherwise there might be chaos, con- 
fusion and disorder, with subsequent 
idlei!c-« and more appalling misery and 
despair lor the millions of wealth pro- 
ducers. 

Such .bedience. dictated by ignor- 
ance, though not fostered by any fault 
of the workers, is the reason that they 
do not know who in reality administers 
and keeps the big mechanism of pro- 
duction in operation. 

i tPEIJ \TION OF INDUSTRIAL 

MECHANISM. 
The motive power in the mechanism 
«.t indu-iiial and social life is human 



whole; work-shops in which thousands 
of workers are engaged in the produc- 
tion of articles. 

Ench of the shop-departments of such 
institution has its own management, 
subject to general rules emanating 
from the general management of the 
entire plant. Likewise should each de- 
partment comprise all the workers en 
gaged th-rein in a branch union, part 
of the one industrial union, consti- 
tuted from the various branch unions 
making up that industry. 
HIE TRUST: ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tnke for illustration: The plant of 
the American Steel Company at South 
Chicago, Ill- 
Thousands of workers are employed 
in t lint plant. The plant, however, is 
a pari ot the gigantic corporation, 
known as the Steel Trust. This soul 
le«s corporation is the only employer. 
Consequently all employees in that 
plant should be organized into one 
"Industrial Union of Iron and Steel 
Plant Worker*. " 

lib'ANcil UNIONS IN BIO PLANTS. 

The big plant is branched out in dc- 
pnrlment-i. All workers nro engaged in 
making a pint of the article to be pro- 
duced. No matter whether skilled or 
only helpers and laborers in such a de- 
partment, sill are subject alike to the 
rules of employment imposed in that 
department. Tho eventual gain in im- 
provements of working conditions by 
a portion of workers in such subordi- 
nate department, may immediately 
benefit all others; while more so the 
celadon of work by workers of a 
given "cn.ft" in a department forces 
all auxiliary workers to stop also, until 
work is resumed by the corporation 
eiiher agreeing to the terms of the 
strikers (which, however, is the cx- 
eeptionV or the places of the strikers 
are filled, in which case the others also 
rk with the newly engaged 



workers. 
CRAFT 
Even ./in 



label 

bv 



"all." 

THE FINAL ATM. 
"Metweon the two classes a struggle 
must go on until the toilers come to- 
gether on the political, ns well as on 
the industrial field, nnd take nnd hold 
that which they produce by their labor 
thiough nr. economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation 
with an}* political party." 

HOW TO HUILt) UNIONS. 
Thcso two clauses taken from the 
Preamble to the constitution of The 
Industrial Workers of the World, sug- 
gest two problems: 

How to construct and Ii 



UNIONS ELIMINATED, 
departments of plants one 
group or workers helps to defent the 
others. The complete elimination 
craft divisions in departments of big 
industrial plants in itself would be a 
treat improvement in the struggle for 
improved conditions; but how much 
more effective, of course, would be nn 
organization that eliminates all divid- 
ing lines between one group of work- 
ers ami the others, embracing all in 
one Industrial Union, combining them 
ill for the protection of their interests. 
Through thnt system the more expert 
worker need not be afrnid that tho 
Worker with smaller pay will uncon- 
sciously help to drag him down to fl 
lower 'standard of livelihood: while on 
the other land, the cooperation of the 
skilled and unskilled will elevate the 
renditions of the latter and remove 
tlio-e who nre n menace to the estab- 
lished better conditions of the former. 



... of human beings. One 

arm in the mechanism failing to per- 
fin in it n gular functions, may throw 
the whole work" into temporary dis- 
order, but motive power being suffici- 
ent |v supplied, nnd reserve pieces in 
th. -hape of the big army of jobless 
toil-r- Leing available, such tempo- 
in iv irr-giilaritics in the mechanism 
ar.- -o..n overcome, the effects arc hnrd- 
U .loii.ed throughout the system; the 
del. . t i\ e piece is removed, another in- 
stalled, and lost time quickly made up. 
ITS D I S A R If A N fl EM ENT. 
Tie- i..,its removed are thrown out 

„, ,,„ ., hanism: i. e.. "blacklisted." 

• >r di-abled workers, thrown upon the 
snap pile a* useless articles, because 
;h. v either would not gear in regular 
rotation i« a soulless mechanism, or 
wete worn out through constant toil, 

,1 |i| aged crippled, mangled bodies 

,.f ..nre iM'ifeet parts of that mechan- 
ic n all are e\ idence of the fact that 
product i.. . can not be stopped through 



PLANT-ONE UNION. 
Unions, composed of work- 



■ , " . _ „.„„j I. Mow to construct ami inula a 

The forces of nature. ^™wci I iinion whic|| h<j 
„f mankind, are utilized , (i)(|o |() ^ ^ , n ^ qm , I1(1 , |stTy 
or in all industries, if necessary, in a 
body and impede the whole mechan- 
ism of production and distribution, nnd 
gain by their combined power, advan- 
tages for the working class? 

11. How to prepare the workers for, 
the historic mission of taking nnd j 
holding all things that are produced 
j by their labor, nnd administering nil 
h institution!! that are necessary to 
preservation of social order and in- 
trial life? 



FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 
The fir<t clause suggests itself „s nn 
architectural plan for the construction 
of the component parts of an organiza- 
tion, by which the workers can accom- 
pli-h si„.h results as are outlined. The 
fundamental of the whole organization 
existing industrial 
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getting out 

of gear: the grinding out of profit from j Con. insignificant as it may 
1he> labor ot the millions continues nn- j be. must «o link together all 
In-eked and unnbated. 
ENl'KA L SUSPENSION OF WORK. 

mrkers should stop 
sm of production — 
itnplctc. so that the 
;er have the benefit 
interdependent la- 
of all work would 
ie chance to exploit 
longer, so that they may live in 
a:i I abundance on the results 
ir labor.'* "Temporarily we 
Vr still more want nnd privn 
,i*ual. but we could show that 
the few noii producer* cannot enjoy 
the comforts of life either if we refuse 
to keep the mechnni«ni of production 
in running order." . 

Some slight relief may be achieved 
bv Mis^nsion of the greater important 
factor- in the mechanism of produc- 
tion through organized efforts, so that 
all other parts of the entire social and 
industrial svstem may be thrown out 
of gear. Dread of such a condition 
niiiv serve as preventative. 

Complete suspension of the industrial 
mechanism— by a general strike when 
emergenev may require— would force, 
event uallV. the economic masters to 
throw more oil, in the shape of conces- 
sions, on the working parts of the sys- 
tem to keep it a going more •moothiy 
and without interruption; but that It 
not the problem 1 

BEAL PROBLEM STATED. 
The ownership of the economic re- 
sourees bv • non producing elaas gives 
control of the motive power by which 
the mechanism is kept in operation fw 
profit -makiPg; therefore the aim nnd 
■ost important mission of the wealth 
producer* i» to wrest from the hnnda of 
that useless class this economic power, 
through which nlone they oonoem 
tbeir mlership over all inttitntloeo and 
the industrial mechanism. 

HOW ACCOMPLISHED. 
It is by tho organised •rstematlo a* 



i stand the changing of parts 
lire structure, if «ueh be war- 
• changes nnd developments, 
part of the entire organiza- 
appear to 
other co- 
parts that the whole will pre- 
: e it nn organic unit, in detail as well 
:«s in perfection. ' 

CAPITALIST INSTITUTIONS AS 

MODELS. 
The institutions of capitalist society, 
nearing perfection in the evolutionary 
process, must also serve ns samples to 
construct the institutions destined to 
promote the interests of the working 
class. The smallest cell in the organ- 
ism must conform to requircmcnti 
forced on the wealth producers by the 
ever-changing developments within the 
industrial system. 
UNIT OF INDUSTRIAL UNION. 
The smr.llest unit of an Industrial 
Union, or branch thereof, is nn organ- 
isation comprising the employees of 
one given shop, plant, factory, camp, 
ranch, farm, or transportation lino. 
Tl.e workers in the various factories in 
the same industry, or camps, embrac- 
ing a certain territory tn the woods, 
fnnu* or mining districts comprise nn 
Industrial Union. 

BRANCH UNIONS. 
An Industrial Union is sub arranged, 
and divided, into several parts of 
Branch Unions. 
CROUPS OF BRANCH UNIONS. 
Branch Unions shall comprise work* 
ers. grouped either 

I. According to sub-departments of 
a given industrial plant; 

IT. According to working places in 
the same industry closely adjoining 
eaeh other: 

III. And aeeording to the langnago 
whieh any certain portion of employees 
In a given industrial union best under- 
stand and apeak. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT BRANCH 

UNION8. 
This plan of organisation Is best 
adaptable ia industrial complex-plants, 
In whieh oaeh department Is an in* 
tegral. self-reliant part of tho 



ONE 
Branch 

cis in a department of nn Industrial 
Plant, then fore, do not segregate its 
members from the members of another 
branch. They all combined form a 
compact, coherent unit, one "Indus- 
trial Union." 

Thus, in the plant of said Steel Trust 
in South Chicago, all employes work- 
ing nt and around the blast furnaces, 
form a branch: those in the puddling 
department another: those in the roll- 
ing mills again another branch, until 
reaching tho yards, where the engines 
hnul the iron nnd steel from ono de- 
partment to another. All the employees 
working in the train service of that 
plant nre directly engnged and un- 
der pay of that company, such workers 
as trainmen and switchmen, therefore 
form another branch of employees of 
j the "Industrial Union of Iron and 
I Plant Workers" of South Chi- 
! eago. 

i ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 
| Quite frequently a part of a given 
article is made in one fnctory nt ono 
! place, nnd the other pnrts in a fnc- 
j tory in another locality, both plants, 
however, being part of one corpora- 
tion. Take the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company for an example. The 
j wooden framework for the machines is 
I made in South Bend. Tnd.; the other 
| parts in Elizabeth, N. J.. nnd other 
, , . „ j places. Yet it requires the co operate 
nnd be strong , ||||jnr of thp workor „ at the80 diffcrcn t 

places to make and finish a machine. 
The Sewing Machine Makers' Industrial 
Union would, therefore, comprise all 
workers, although in different brnnch 
unions, who arc working in. factories 
in which the various parts for the 
complete construction of such 
chines are made. The woodworkers 
preparing the framework for the ma- 
chine arc as much considered machine 
builders as the coremnkers. moulders, 
machinists, polishers, etc.; ench of them 
making another part of the snme pnr- 
ticnlar machine, nnd they all, there- 
fore, when organized, would be parts 
of that one Industrial Union of Sew- 
ing Machine Makers. 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
WORKERS. 
Modern "Hotel Service," for the ac- 
commodation of a large portion of the 
populace, has assumed so much the 
character of a public institution that 
the detail arrangements for the proper 
functioning of ench branch in the serv- 
ice requires the absolute dependence of 
one branch upon the other. The appar- 
ent complex system is simplified by 
the promptness with which ench part 
responds to the requirements of tho 
whole. So likewise should it be in the 
organization of the workers engaged in 
that service. 

The cab drivers in the Hoter Serv- 
ice form a branch of the "Industrial 
Union of Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers"; the waiters, waitresses, bartend- 
er* and hotel barbers, another; ele- 
vatormen. chamber-cleaners, window- 
washers, another; the working force in 
the kitchen constitute a branch also, 
including the bakers and butchers di- 
rectly engaged in hotel service; and 
those workers in the steam generating 
and engine rooms are all parts and par- 
eels of that one "Industrial Union" 
through another branch organisation, 
subordinate to that "one union" em- 
bracing eaeh and every worker in that 
service. All the members of tho vari- 
ous branches that are working la ono 
hotel strengthen their bond of co-opera* 
tlve Interests by a jointly selected ad- 
ministrative eommlttee for the super- 
vision of the affairs of all workers 



engaged in that one particular hotel 
or public institution. 

RAILWAY WORKEB8' INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 
Systematic distribution of all prod- 
ucts of either farm or factory labor 
through tho various channels on either 
land or water constitutes one of the 
most important factors in social life. 
The connecting link between the place 
where fnnu products und raw materials 
in woods and mines arc created, and 
the industrial centers with their mani- 
fold workshops for the utilization of 
these products, nnd vice versa, are the 
huge modern facilities for transporta- 
tion and distribution, wonderfully or- 
ganized ns a whole and in detail. All 
over the world, in every civilized coun- 
try, tho ruling eluss renlizes tbe im- 
portance of this component pa^t of the 
economic resources at their c6mmand, 
and while the capitalist class and cap- 
italist governments nre continually en- 
deavoring, nnd succeeding in almost 
every instance, to ennct measures for 
the protection of their rulership in that 
domain, they also conceived that this 
could only be done by preventing the 
organizing of the millions of faithful 
servants into such an organization that 
would be equally as strong, or stronger 
yet, and corresponding in detail to 
Ihe advanced organization required to 
conduct and manage the colossal sys- 
tem for the profit harvest of the di- 
veise owners, be they either individual, 
corporation or government exploiters. 
The success of the capitalist class must 
be solely attributed to the fact that 
their agents promoted nnd helped to 
en i ou rage the organizing of the work- 
ers into such organizations, by which 
they were kept divided nnd stirred up 
to fight ei.ch other, thus making con- 
certed aeiion or resistance impossible; 
or they were made to believe that gov- 
ernment ownership would bring the 
end to their grievances and oppres- 
sion; while in reality the state and 
government would only serve ns a 
stronger agency for the protection of 
Ihe interests of the shareholders of 
government bonds nnd securities. 

A "Railway Workers' Industrial 
Union." one of the parts composing 
the "Transportation Service," would 
embrace nil workers engaged on a 
given road or system. While in small 
places all branches of the service may 
form one "Railway Workers' Branch 
Union." in largo centers and terminals j 
inch department of a rond may consti- 
tute a briir.ch union, say for instance, 
"Freight House Workers' Branch"; 
"Railway and Yard Workers' 
Uranch"; "Passenger Train Workers' 
Uranch"; Maintenance of Way 
Workers' Branch," etc. 

Each branch organization, by having 
representation in the administrative 
council of the "Industrial Union of 
Railway Workers" of a given system, 
is governed by the snme universal 
rules prevailing in all other branches, 
and the organization, centralized for 
administrative purposes, assures suffi- 
rient autonomy to each branch thereof 
for supervision in all matters which 
may be peculiar to the nature of the 
work performed by the members of 
that brnnch. 

LUMBERMEN AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS. 
The workers engaged in lumber 
work, those working nt the irrigation 
of land, preservation of forests, the 
workers on farms and orchards, ranch- 
ers, herders, etc., nre, by tho very na- 
ture of their work, segregated during 
the larger pnrt of the yenr from the 
workers in the cities. Scattered over 
Inrgc districts they seldom have a 
chance to congregate in large masses; 
to move them to concerted nction seems 
to be a difficult task. 

An "Industrial Union of Lumber- 
men*' or nn "Industrial Union of Agri- 
eiilturnl Workers" should encompass a 
district between two towns, and a 
branch of either comprises all work- 
ers in a lumber camp, or on one or two 
adjoining farms, nccording to size and 
dumber of workers on such places, tho 
l.rareh representative getting all in- 
formation for conveyance to the other 
fellow workers from a central admini- 
stration, general meetings of the mem- 
l.ers of all branches nre arranged by 
common understanding when the com- 
ing together for deliberation and ac- 
lion on affairs concerning these classes 
of workers becomes necessary. 

LANGUAGE BRANCHES. 

Thousands of workers are scattered 
all over tho country, engaged in in- 
dustrial occupations, who by the very 
nature of their work, and mostly as- 
sociating with workers of their own 
native land, command only the lan- 
guage of the country in which they 
were born and brought up. In big in- 
dustrial plants there are groups of 
workers who cannot co-operate to- 
gether because of the different lan- 
guages, by reason of which they are 
unable to exchange their views. That 
separation is artificially upheld in this 
age by the employing class. 

Workers of the" same nationality nre 
usually employed in the same subordi 
nate branch of an industry; they live- 
and dwell in colony settlements, parts 
of cities, separate communities within 
a community, wherein they preserve 
the customs of their native land, and 
are servants of traditions inherited 
from pnst generations. 

They all feel instinctively the misery 
of their conditions, they long to be 
combined with all others shnring their 
lot. but fail to find the strong tie by 
which tlo»y would be linked together 
with all other fellow workers in the 
field, mine, factory and mill for a 
mou purpose. A language braneh of 
an "Industrial Union," of whieh all 
those commanding one 'language would 
be members, is the agency by which 
the cn operation of all workers in one 
industry, and in fsct in all industries, 
in spite of the difference in language, 
could be established. The workers or 
a language branch could carry on the 
agitation in their own language; suffi- 
cient of them would be able to convey 
to them the opinions and thoughts pre- 
vailing among the members of the 
other branches on affairs concerning 
all those engaged in that particular rn< 
dnstry. and through the administra 
tlve board of the r " Industrial Union" 
to whieh all branches are subordinate, 
ooneerted setion and harmonious re- 
lationship will bo assured In all mat- 
ten concerning tho material welfare of 
tho 



RECRUITING UNIONS. 
As a preliminary school for the equip- 
ping and training of workers for the 
management of a branch or industrial 
union composed of toilers in the va- 
rious industrial groups and occupa- 
tions, an "Industrial Workers' Re- 
cruiting Union" is maintained in 
every city and locality. Workers en- 
gaged in different vocations who, for 
one reason or another, cannot get suffi- 
cient of their fellow workers together 
for the formation of an industrial union 
embracing those working in a given in- 
dustry, enlist themselves as members 
of such recruiting unions, until a suffi- 
cient number from one industry are 
enrolled and made acquainted with the 
basic principles of industrial unionism 
to ennble them to branch off and con- 
stitute an industrial union or a branch 
thereof. 

So likewise does the first union in a 
given industry assume the duties of a 
recruiting organization for other 
brunches in the same industry. 

INDUS! RI AL UNION ADMINI- 
STRATION. 

As soon as there is organized more 
than ono branch of n given "Indus- 
trial I nmn." these branches select a 
proportionate number of representa- 
tives on the administrative board for 
said industrial union. The delegates 
of all the brunches direct, manngo and 
administer the general affairs of the 
industrial union: they hold the charter 
of sjii.j union comprising all workers 
in a givn industry, through the vari- 
ous branches subordinate to the main 
body. All transactions between the 
administration of the "Department of 
Industries. '" or the general administra- 
tion of the "Industrial Workers of the 
World," are conducted through the of- 
ficers of the "Industrial Union." and 
through them with the branches, all 
thereby being made a coherent part of 
the whole system and structure. 
I NTERDEPENDENCE OF 
INDUSTRIES. 

Industrial plants located in large in- 
dustrial centers and adjoining towns 
are depending for profitable exploit- 
age on the undisturbed operation of 
other industries in the immediate vi- 
vinity; one plant or transportation line 
is the tributary to others, the whole in- 
dustrial structure of Inrgc cities is an 
interwoven network of industries, each 
depending upon the others in the seem- 
ingly complicated mechanism of pro- 
duction. 

Different nre the conditions in terri- 
lories in which one industry dominates, 
all others merely being elependencies; 
cessation of industrial life in the main 
industry inevitably would bring also 
complete disaster to nil these depend- 
ent ones. This is notably the case in 
the mining, textile and agricultural 
districts. 

A chain of enterprises of n given in- 
dustry in a given industrial center is 
governed by almost uniform rules in 
the utilization of human labor; nnd the 
e community of interests binds the 
ers of the various industries in a 
given locality together for the safe- 
guarding of privileges and the conser- 
vation of their undisputed control in 
tho management and ownership of the 
industries. 



INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

The location of industrial plants or 
the utilization of lands, mines and 
forests, is not determined by geograph- 
cnl demonstrations; wherever the nnt- 
iral resources promise to yield the best 
>f results with the least expenditure 
■>f labor power (by labor power or ca- 
pacity to labor is to be understood tho 
••Kgregnte of those mental and physical 
capacities existing in a human being, 
which ho exercises whenever he pro> 
duces wealth of any description), ther« 
naturally will develop the most ecu 
♦'.ilized industrial activity. 

For tho regulation of matters con 
■rning tho general welfare of all man 
ufacturers iu a given locality, no mat- 
ter how the particular requirements of 
the industries they exploit mny put 
them into opposition against each 
other, they ail have a central agency 
be it even in the government of a 
given locality into which they place 
the power for the most successful pro- 
tection of their common and rnterde 
pendent interests. 

The Industrial District Council of 
the I. W. W. is the agency, in a given 
industrial district, through which the 
industrially organized workers find a 
centralized expression of all require- 
ments in affairs concerning the general 
welfare of all. 

As the general agency for the svs- 
temntic execution of the program "of 
education und construction, for which 
purpose such Industrial District Coun- 
cils must be maintained in the neces- 
sary process of preparing the elements 
for the successful management of in- 
dustrial affairs in nn Industrial Com- 
monwealth, they also form tbe con- 
necting link between the various in- 
dustrial unions in a district and the 
general administration of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. 

Industrial Unions that are parts of 
"Departments of Industries." and are 
transacting internal matters with the 
administration officers of such a de- 
partment, receive through tbe channels 
of the Industrial District Councils in- 
formation of matters concerning the 
welfare of all workers, not only on 
affairs of local nature, but. also of gen- 
eral character and scope. 

The territory to be covered by such 
Industrial District Councils depends on 
the extension of the main, tributary 
and depending industries in n given in- 
dustrial district, within which the in- 
terdependence of indnstrial activity 
suggests the formation of an ''Indus- 
trial Center," through whieh the 
proper management of affairs ean be 
supervised and controlled. 

In thinly populated territories, such 
an rural districts, alternated by indus- 
tries, whieh by their very nature ean- 
not be located in indnstrial oeaters, 
such as metalliferous mining, and lum- 
bering industries, a District Industrial 
Council will embrace all unions and 
branches of the main industry, aa well 
as unions of workers engaged ia tho 
depending enterprises. 

Such a District Industrial Oouneil 
may cover an industrial territory many 
miles la extent, yet so much more im- 
portant in sueh districts Is that central 
ageaey through whieh continued sad 
concerted aetion of all parts may not 
I only bo assured, but also skillfully di- 
I reetod. All unions la an Industrial dis- 



trict covered by such Industrial Dis- 
trict Council must be represented 
therein, and thus participate indireetly 
in the management of all affairs affect- 
ing the workers in such a district, so 
that eventually orders for direct and 
urgent actions and measures ean bo 
dispatched to all members of the or- 
ganizations and any proposed program 
quickly executed. 

DEPARTMENTS OF INDUSTRIES. 

Government is the instrument by 
which the owners of the economic re- 
sources aim to protect their posses- 
sions and their right to appropriate to 
themselves the larger share of the 
fruits of labor of millions. For proper 
manngem-Mit of the diverse functions 
of sueh a government institution, the 
same is sub arranged iu different de- 
partments; each department equipped 
only with administrative privileges, 
while in conjunction with all other de- 
partments of government the institu- 
tion ns a whole has the power to exe- 
thc laws, orders and mandates 
given by n legislative body, which is 
he expression and manifestation of 
he economic domination of those who 
ire controlling the legislative and exe- 
cutive machinery of government for 
th? safeguarding of property, right and 
the control nnd management of the en- 
"re industrial system. 

The functions of department admini- 
stration, while well defined, change 
with the alternating economic develop- 
ments and subsequent requirements lor 
well-arranged management of all 
poneat parts constituting thnt de- 
partment. 

" "Department of Industries" of 
the Industrinl Workers of the World, 
ists of organizations of work- 
engaged in kindred and closely 
allied industrial occupations. For In- 
stance: 

The Deiia rt men t of Mining Indus- 
fries would embrace: 

1. All workers in the ore aud metal- 
liferous mines and smelting mills. 

2. All workers in the coalmining 
nnd coke ptoducing industry. 

3. All workers in the salt miniug 
nnd refining industry. 

•I. All workers iu the oil producing 
nnd refining industry. 

All workers in the distributing agen- 
cies of the products of either one of 
the branches of Industry iu industrial 
centers. Second: 

The Department of Metnl and Ma- 
chinery Industries would compose 
workers engaged as: 

1. Rlast furnace workers. 

'2. Steel, iron and tin workers. 
Tool shop workers. 

I. Electric machine builders. 

.». Locomotive builders. 

•1. Agricultural implement makers, 
etc. 

And so would likewise all other in- 
dustries be grouped together in the 
proper department, according to indus- 
trial requirements. 

DEPARTMENT ADM I N ISTR ATION. 

The workers of the various subdi- 
visions of an Industrial Department 
have representation in the general ad- 
ministrative body of that particular 
department, proportionately arranged 
nccording to the number organized in 
each subdivision of Mich a department. 

The administration of such a De- 
partment of Industries, while govern- 
ing, with the approval of all constitu- 
ents, the affairs of such part of the I. 
W. W. as far as they are peculiar and 
germane to the industrinl necessities 
of that department organization, has 
no executive privileges when matters 
of general interest for the entire or- 
ganization, tho I. W. W.. are involved. 
The functions are merely administra- 
tive, and only in conjunction with ad- 
ministrative representatives of all de- 
pal tments nnd of the I. W. W. general 
administration have officers of a de- 
partment organization executive pow- 
ers, derived from the representative 
Convention of the Industrial Workers 
of the World nnd the supremo power: 
The collective will of the membership, 
as manifested iu expressions on con- 
crete quostions submitted. 

Thus the supreme power of an Indus- 
trially Organised Working Class lies in 
the constitutional convention, legisla- 
tion upon prior instruction of the con- 
stituency, for the proper management 
of industrial conditions, subject to rat i- 
lleattoa again by the instructors, the 
pillnr.4 of society, the Workers of the 
World, who are now organizing for tho 
establishment of the "Industrial Com- 
monwealth," under the following dec- 
laration of fundamental principles: 
PREAMBLE OF THE I. W. W. 

The working clnss and the employing 
elass have nothing in common. There 
can be no p"nce so long as hunger nnd 
want are found among millions of 
working people and the few. who make 
up the vmploying class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle 
must go on until nil the toilers come 
together on the political, as well as on 
the industrial field, and take and hold 
that which they produce by their labor 
through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation 
with any political party. 

The rapid gathering' of wealth and 
the centering of tho management of 
industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trades union unable to eope 
with the ever growing power of the 
employing class, because the trades 
unions foster a state of things which 
allows ono set of workers to be pitted 
against another set of workers in the 
same industry, thereby helping to de- 
feat one another in wage wars. The 
trades unions aid the emploving elass 
to mislead tbe workers into 'the belief 
that the working elass have interests 
in eommon with their employers. 

These sad conditions ean be ehanged 
and the interests of the working class 
upheld only by an organisation formed 
in sueh a way that all its members 
ia any one Industry, or In all Indus- 
tries, If necessary, cease work when- 
ever a strike or lookout is on in any 
department thereof, thus maklag aa in- 
jury to ono aa injury to all. 
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torn tltc fact would be clear that the old 
unions failed because they were based 
on a false principle— the principle that 
the employers and the employes were 
brothers, that their interests were iden- 
tical, and that all that was needed be- 
tween them was harmony. Under cover 
of this harmony the bosses waded into 
the unions, placed their hired men, the 
labor fakirs, at the helm, and either 
smashed up the organizations or kept 
them alive as weapons to be used in 
their competitive strife with each other. 

But today the idea of brotherhood 
between boss and bossed is seen to be 
a glaring falsehood. Even the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which in all 
cases represents the interests of the em- 
ploying class, was forced to admit in a 
recmt labor dispute . 

"The proprietors of these establish- 
ments and their operatives do not stand 
upon an equality, and their interests are, 
to a certain extent, conflicting. The 
former naturally desire to obtain as 
much labor as possible from their em- 
ployes, while the latter arc often in- 
duced by fear of discharge to conform 
to regulations which their judgments, 
fairly exercised, would pronounce to 
be detrimental to their health 
strength." 

BUT ONE BONA FIDE UNION. 

There is but one labor organization in 
ihe field today which is based on this 
admitted fact of the conflicting inter- 
est* of capital and labor, or, as it i« 
railed, the class struggle. That organ- 
ization is the Industrial Workers of tin 
World, of which Ijncal 130. Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers, is a part. Being 
ba*cd on ihe class struggle and realizing 
that all wealth is produced by labor, the 
International Workers of the World is 
nrgaflired for a two-fold purpose. First, 
to gain bv strikes, boycotts or whatever 
nuans may lie in its power whatever 
and as many improvements in their 
working conditions as can be wrested 
from tin- employing class: and. second, 
to drill the workers in all industries for 
their role on that day when the working 
cla«< shall step again into its own and 
operate production and distribution for 
its own interests and not for a class 
who for centuries have lived on the 
sH.hn profits of others' lalior.. 

THE FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 

In order to gain success in both its 
objects, the Industrial Workers of the 
World has developed a radically new 
form of organization. It believes in 
taking its tactics from the enemy. The 
mode of production in any industry must 
be taken as the guide for the mode of 
organization of the workers in that in- 
dustry. In the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry it is useless for the various crafts 
anv longer to fight the bosses as crafts. 
Tlie liosscs arc organized into one body, 
ihe Hotel Employers' Association. They 
can crush any craft strike which is 
called again-t them by keeping the other 
crafts at work by means of con- 
tracts or agreements, to assist the scabs 
hired to take the strikers' places. 

Evidently, as the losses are organized 
into one body for self -protect ion. the 
workers must also organize into one 
body for the safe-guarding of their own 
interests. The various crafts must com- 
bine, not in organizations of various 
crafts individually, but in an organiza- 
tion of all the crafts together. They 
must combine, not as members of a 
craft, but as members of a class; the 
employed class as against ihe employing 
class. " It is useless for cooks to fight 
the bosses as cooks, waiters as waiters, 
and chambermaid* as chambermaids. 
Defeat can only follow such methods. 
All crafts must combine in one organ- 
ization and ficht as one. With a fight so 
organized defeat is impossible. 

Hotel and Restaurant Workers Local 
l.Vt. I. W. W.. is based on these lines. 
It is a strong and flourishing organiza- 
tion. It has an English and an Italian 
branch and will soon establish others. 
It takes in everyone employed in or 
around a hotel or restaurant, no matter 
in what capacity he is employed. By 
organizing in this manner, when a house 
\< to be .truck, there will be no such 
thing as half the employes being tied 
down bv sonic agreement to stay at work 
and scab it on their fellows, but all will 
come out together. With such an or- 
ganization victorv is assured. 

But Local 130. by saying that it takes 
in everyone and anyone employed in a 
hotel or restaurant does not wish to be 
understood as saying that all its mem- 
bers are to be lumped together, all crafts 
meeting in one body. According to the 
general principles of the organization. 
I .oral 13n will divide all the workers in 
the hotel industry into branches, regard 
ing the work performed. It will there- 
fore have branches of Waiters, of Bar- 
tenders, of Cooks, of I'orters. of Bell- 
men, of Engineers, of Clerks, etc. If 
necessary these branches may divide into 
Mib-branchcs : for example, the branch 
Waiters in sub-branches of Coffeehouse 
Waiters. French Waiters. German Wait- 
ers, etc. Sub-branches will be repre- 
sented through delegates in the branches 
and delegates from the several branches 
will form the executive board of the 
Local, the Hotel and Restaurant Indus- 
try, which will transact all official busi- 
ness, leaving the private business to the 
branches and sub-branches. In this way 
Local 130 thinks to build up an organic 
union able to control, if strong enough, 
the Hotel and Restaurant Industry for 
the benefit of its members. 

local 130*s rt-ANS. 
It will not be long before Local 130 
will have sufficient numbers to carry on 
an active war against the hotel bosses. 
As soon as we have the numbers which 
will win we intend to establish radical 
reforms in hotel and restaurant work. 
Among these we may mention a six-day 
working week, shorter hours, better 
food. and. more than all. higher wages 
and the abolishment of "tips." We al- 
ready have begun the publication of a 
paper for the trade, called the Hole! 
Worker. As the bosses have an organ 
to keep each other posted on their Inter- 
ests, so do we intend to have one de- 
voted to the interest* of the worker, 
keeping him posted on conditions in the 
trade, of advances made by his brother- 
workers in the industry, and educating 
him for his final part in the emancipa- 
tion of Ms class. 

loin us, then, and speed the day of 
our emancipation 1 Arouse yourselves 
to the necessity of striving to abolish 
the conditions that enslave as and onr 
families' Why should we and oufs. 



who are useful members of society, want 
for not only the luxuries, but, indeed, 
the bare necessities of life, all of which 
our class— the working class— alone has 
produced, while the idle parasites of the 
capitalist class riot in luxury and openly 
despise the workers because they think 
that they do not know enough to obtain 
what should be theirs? We have the 
numbers and the intelligence, why not 
utilize them? Wake up and help remove 
the causes of our nmery! Away with 
small wages and long, irregular hours I 
An end to cheap food and unfit eating 
rooms ! Down with the "saloon employ- 
ment agency" and all other such frauds! 
Up with the industrial organisation of 



Betrayal of British Railway Workers 



Up \ - „ - „ . 

the working class! On to our final 
emancipation from the miseries of wage 
slavery ! 

All further information will be gladly 
given. Address all communications to 
Eugene Fischer. Local 130. Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers, 60 Cooper Square. 
New York. Meetings held first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. 

General Executive Board 

Meeting in New York 

The following is a brief news re- 
port of the G. E.. B. meeting in New 
York on Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day. Dec 22 to 24. A full report of 
ali'thc proceedings of the various ses- 
sions will appear in The Bulletin 
later: 

General Secretary-Treasurer Traut- 
manti issued the following statement 
as to the work done at this session 
A definition was made of the scope of 
National Industrial Unions, to be or- 
ganized as sub-divisions of Industrial 
Departments. Complete agreement 
was reached on this point, after which 
plans were formulated for the calling 
of a convention of textile workers, 
there being the requisite number of 
men and women engaged in that trade 
organized in the I. W. W. to render 
necessary the formation of a National 
Industrial Union. A manifesto will 
he i>*i;cd to the textile workers and 
a convention is called for May 1, to 
be held in Paterson, N. J. 

Enough lumbermen are organized 
to warrant the establishment of a 
National Industrial Union in that in- 
dustry. A convention will be held in 
August for this purpose. 

I'lr.ns arc being made to organize 
two National Industrial Unions. The 
telegraph and telephone workers are 
i!<o being brought into the fold. 
Other matters were discussed, among 
hem being the placing of organizers 
lid the constitution. The workers, 
avs Trnutmnnn, are ripe for the I. 

Resolutions were adopted calling 
upon members of the I. \V. W. to ab- 
stain from making the meetings of 
locals the scenes of disputes regarding 
political parlies which claim to repre- 
sent the working class on the politi- 
cal tieh'.. These differences are to be 
settled in the respective political or- 
ganizations, with the object of having 
carried into effect the declaration em- 
bodied in the Preamble, that the uni- 
fication of the workers on the politi- 
cal field is to be desired. 

G. E. B. Member Rudolph Katz 
states that he spoke in Philadelphia 
before several unions of textile work- 
ers, at present independent. Several 
opponents of Industrial Unionism 
were present at these meetings, it be- 
ing their object to pick a quarrel. 
When it became evident that the au- 
dience, as a whole, was with the I. 
\V. \Y.. the trouble didn't materialize. 

B. H. Williams goes directly from 
New York to Philadelphia and will 
stay there for some time. It is ex- 
pected that his work will show results 
for the I. W. W. 

On the occasion of one of his visits 
to Scranton. Katz spoke to the coal 
miners at a meeting arranged by the 
I. W. W. local at Old Eorge. In that 
district the outlook is splendid. At 
one lime, the United Mine Workers 
had a membership estimated at 92.000. 
This has dwindled to practically noth- 
ing and at a mass meeting arranged 
by the Civic-Ecdcration-John-MitchcH 
organization, the attendance, includ- 
ing the speaker, the president of the 
district, was five. 

Yates, of New Bedford, reports 
progress tor the propaganda of In- 
dustrial Unionism among the shoe 
^rkers in New England. Organizer 
Thompson <-poke before several locals 
Mass.. and it is expected 
that this will lead up to the formation 
of a National Industrial Union in the 
near future. 



(Continued from Pace 1) 
recognition." Interviewed by a Press 
Association reporter, Mr. Bell is re- 
ported as follows in the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian of Friday, Octo- 
ber 25th : "Questioned on the statement 
that railways, in cases of coercion or 
breach of faith by unions, could not 
order a lockout, whereas 'the unions 
can at any time order a strike,' Mr. Bell 
said: 'It was not accurate. The men 
themselves,' he went on, 'decide a strike, 
and not the unions. The unions can 
stop the men having a strike because 
they have control of the funds.' What 
does Mr. Bell mean ? Does he mean all 
the railwaymen? If he does, why were 
not all the railwaymen given the oppor- 
tunity to vote? What Mr. Bell does 
mean is quite clear to those who have 
been following up the trend of trades 
unionism in this country. While the 
union is formed by the actual workers 
in the craft or industry, after it has 
elected the executive officials, it has 
handed over all power into their hands. 
"The men themselves decide a strike." 
Yes, the men are provided with ballot 
papers and proceed to vote, and if the 
majority is in favor of striking, "the 
union," the officials, can stop the men 
having a strike because they have con- 
trol of the funds! In other words, Mr. 

Bell and the executive can refuse to rmrtation Department of the Industrial 
give strike pay. It may be urged that , Workers. 

the railwaymcn's officials would not j That an industrial union— the British 
larc to attempt withholding strike pay. w ing of the Industrial Workers of the 



here to their old method in preference 
to the new, one does not require to be 
in the A. S. R. S. to know that it has 
been a climb down. And that is how ii 
is described by a prominent official of a 
railway trades union. Mr. Fox says: 
"The A. S. R. S. has climbed down, and 
so have we." 

The question railwaymen should ask 
is, "Why were the terms accepted by the 
officials without the men being asked to 
vote upon them, especially when the men 
had voted in favor of striking to gain 
that which the terms of agreement deny 
them ?" And the best reply to that ques- 
tion is in Mr. Bell's own words: "The 
men themselves decide a strike" (even by 
90 per cent), "but the unions" (the 
officials) "can stop the men having a 
strike, because they have control of the 
funds." 

Workers of the railways, what are you 
going to do in this matter? Are you 
prepared to let the railway companies 
ride over you for the next seven years, 
during which time you are prevented 
from striking by those deeds of betrayal, 
miscalled terms of settlement? There 
are two ways out of this position. Re- 
pudiate the terms of agreement; tell 
Bell and his colleagues that you will 
have none of their Judas deeds; turn 
them down and elect men who will carry 
out your mandates; or leave the A. S. 
R. S. and form branches of the Trans- 



We refer those who think so to the atti- 
tude taken up by Mr. G. N. Barnes and 
the executive council of the A. S. E. 
when they refused to give strike pay to 
the Clyde engineers, when that district 
voted "almost unanimously to come out 
on strike. After the men had been out 
:t fortnight they ordered them back to 
work, and threatened to compel them to 
refund the money they had received 
from the district officials of the Clyde. 
And there is a familiar note in the 
words of Mr. Bell. Did not Mr. Barnes 
use the same language to a press re- 
porter during that dispute? When the 
men repudiated the executive's orders 
to go back to work, Mr. Barnes was 
asked by a reporter of the Glasgow 
Herald. '•"What will the executive do?" 
Mr. Barnes replied significantly, "We 
hold the strings of the purse." Labor 
M. P. and Liberal Labor M. P. have 
the same views where their interests 
conflict with those of the members of 
their society. 

Mr. Bell has since explained that 
statement by his action. Ninety per 
cent of the A. S. R. S. voted yes to the 
following questions upon which they 
were balloted: 

"Are you in favor of handing in your 

>tice to withdraw your labor at a given 
time, in order to secure representation 
by the society's officials to negotiate the 
national program as decided by your 
lelcgates at the conferences?" 

But instead of securing representation 
is instructed by the men, the E. C. of 
the A. S. R. S. have chained the rail- 
waymen hand and foot for seven years, 
and delivered them over to the railway 
companies. No wonder the railway 
directors were .smiling when they left 
Lloyd George.' Are the railwaymen 
smiling? After such a decisive vote in 
favor of striking to gain recognition, 
their officials accept on their behalf 
terms which practically refuse recogni- 
tion. 

We are told by some of Mr. Bell's 
apologists that the railwaymen have 
gained by the terms, but when we find 
the Northeastern men deciding to ad- 



World— will he formed next year is al- 
most a certainty. In such a union you 
will not find the officials dominating the 
rank and file, nor will you find several 
societies existing in the same craft or 
industry with the sole object of glorify- 
ing and finding jobs for officials. You 
will not find one society, like the Loco- 
motive Firemen and Drivers, signing 
contracts that stand for a month, others 
for a fortnight, and the rest for a week. 
The entire section— all the railwaymen— 
will be prepared to come out at the same 
time, and the interests of the railway 
directors will not be considered. 

The only point worth discussing by 
the worker is how best to take advan- 
tage of everything that will strengthen 
the hands of and help win the battle for 
the railwaymen. With the railwaymen 
organized in the industrial union, and 
all other sections of the workers organ- 
ized in the same manner, the mere threat 
of a strike would bring not only recog- 
nition of the society as a 'fighting force 
for the men, but every point of the All 
Grades movement and the union itself 
would act as an educational force for 
preparing and organizing the worker 
for the establishment of Socialism. 
Railwaymen, which will you have, a 
unionism that tolerates a Bell, who pcr- 
fers the dining and wining of a Sphinx 
Club to the hardships of a strike, who 
prefers the social prestige of a Liberal 
Labor hack M. P. to the honorable 
recognition of the workers; or an indus- 
trial union, which recognizes there can 
be no peace between the employer and 
the worker, but seeks to organize them 
in such a manner as will enable them to 
demand the unconditional surrender of 
the capitalist? Railwaymen, which is 
your choice? Neil M. Maclean. 

[Note.— The scheme approved by the 
railwaymcn's officials is to be in force 
until twelve months after notice has 
been given by one side to the other to 
terminate it. NO SUCH NOTICE TO 
BE GIVEN. HOWEVER, WITHIN 
SIX YEARS FROM THE DATE OF 
AGREEMENT.— Ed. I. U. B.] 



skilled and unskilled, to organize 
themscves into an economic organiza- 
tion, that will have power to give dig- 
nity to labor, that dignity which capi- 
talist politicians tell of at election 
times, and be it further 

Resolved. That we extend our sym- 
pathy to the miners of Goldfield and 
commend them for the stand they 
have taken and to stimulate them to 
their best efforts, we remind them 
that their fight is one for manhood, 
for home*, for liberty itself. 

J. D. SMITH, 
E. S. NELSON. 
W. P. GRAHAM, 
Com. 



Portland Workers Indignant 

Whereas. The capttalis class, 
through their flunkies, by sending 
troop* to Goldfield to make the i 
jority. the miners. Mihmit to the will 
and dictates of the minority, the mine 
owners, have again shown to what ex- 
tent profit extractors will go to sat- 
isfy their gluttony. 

The capitalist class, through prating 
of democratic rule, show by their acts 
that .'icy believe in class rule. ' They, 
the capiialist class, show in every act, 
that they consider the working class 
only chattels, only things that are 
useful in making a life of ease and 
comfort for themselves, the capitalist 
class, vhercas, the most distinguished 
citizen of the United States, the noted 
reformer, the trust buster, the gentle- 
man of the "square deal fame," the 
brilliant author. 

Whereas, The judge of citizens, has 
once more become conspicuous • for 
his class acts and thereby shows him- 
self fitted only for class rule, instead 
of the servant of all the people, as 
pretended. 

Whereas, the governor of a great 
state, the official who it supposed to 
see that the rights of all citizens are 
respected, has shown himself the wilt- 
ing tool of profit mongers and stock 
gamblers, and is therefore unfitted for 
a position of trust in a nation of 
toilers. 

Whereas. The working class or 
any portion thereof, can only protect 
itself from the encroachments and 
abuses of the capitalist class by or- 
ganising themselves into a thorough 
class organization; therefore be It 

Resolved. That we, Local 92, I. 
W. W. of Portland, Oregon, esll upon 
workingmen of all nationalities, both 



To the Working Class 

Whereas. The members of Gold- 
field Miners' Union, No. 220. of the 
Western Federation of Miners, went 
on »trike igainst acceptance of cash- 
iers' checks, with which the mine 
owners paid them and which the de- 
funct bank. John S. Cook & Company, 
issued and refused to redeem at their 
face value and which the Mine Own- 
ers' Association itself refused to guar- 
antee: neither would the merchants 
accept them at their face value; and 

Whereas. Governor Sparks, of Ne- 
vada, over the head of the sheriff and 
county commissioners, called upon 
President Roosevelt, at the direct re- 
quest of the mine owners, to send 
United States troops to Goldfield, a 
peaceful and quiet town, in open and 
flagrant violation of the constitution 
of State and Nation; and 

Whereas. Presidct Roosevelt com- 
plied with the request and sent nine 
companies of regulars to help the 
Mine Owners' Association destroy the 
Western Federation of Miners, who 
only refused to take "Confidence" 
money for their hard labor; and 

Whereas. The Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation has taken advantage of the 
troops being upon the scene to de- 
clare for open shop and reduction of 
wages, which had nothing to do with 
the prime reason for the strike: there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members 
of Local 12, 1. W. W., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., protest against this unwarranted 
action of the capitalist class and their 
tools and call upon all worlringmen to 
ask the president and the governor to 
give them the "square deal" which has 
so often been assured them; and 
therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon all 
workingmen and women, regardless 
of race or creed or color, to unite un- 
der the banner of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which is or- 
ganised upon the political and indus- 
trial field for the abolition of capital- 
istic exploitation, and secure for 



themselves the full product of their 
toil; and furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we request all 
labor papers in the world to copy. 

Resolution Committee. 



Joint Meeting at Phoenix 

The I. VV. W., S. P. and S. L. P. of 
Phoenix, Ariz., held a joint protest 
meeting in the streets of Phoenix on 
Saturday evening, December 21, 1907. 
The object of the meeting was to pro- 
test against the federal troops being used 
by the mine owners of Goldfield, Ncv., 
for the purpose of crushing organized 
labor in that district. Although this is 
a district where organized lalior docs not 
expect to get a good hearing, to our sur- 
prise when the meeting was called about 
500 men assembled around the speakers' 
stand, regardless of the chilly night air. 
The audience remained steadfast until 
the last speaker had finished. The meet- 
ing was called at 7 o'clock p. in., ending 
at 8:30. The speakers were D. Haber- 
hosch. F. Velarde and J. A. Leach. 

D. Haberbosch. 
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